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FOREWORD 


I have written these reminiscences many years 
after the events which I describe took place. I 
have had no diaries, no notes at my disposal, but 
have had to rely entirely on my memory. It is, 
therefore, not impossible that I have occasionally 
recorded a wrong date or name. 

My Caucasian home has often been falsely and 
fantastically described. I shall be content if my 
book helps to give a truer and clearer picture of 
it. 


M. B. TuGANoFF. 
Berlin, 1936. 
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CHAPTER I 


I 


In the year 889, Arpad, son of Duke Almo of the 
Magyars, was elected leader of the Magyars. He is 
the founder of the Hungarian state, the national 
hero who still lives to-day in song and legend. He 
overcame the Moravians, the Dukes of Transylvania, 
the Croats and the Slovenes. Called to the aid of 
the Byzantine Emperor against the Bulgars, he made 
the Bulgarian King Simeon his vassal. His conquer- 
ing expeditions led him twice into Italy. Four of 
his five sons fell in battle. When Arpad died in 907 
he had ensured the inheritance of his last and 
youngest son, Szoltan, who raised the dynasty from 
the rank of elective dukes to that of hereditary kings. 

In 972 the pious Sarolta, wife of Geza, Szoltan’s 
grandson, first allowed Christianity to be preached 
in Hungary under her protection, and her son, 
Stephen, was given by the Church the name of saint 
for having conceded to it almost unlimited power in 
his kingdom. It was, in fact, the power of Christian 
priests and German knights which made of the savage, 
and at first only half-conquered, tribes, a civilised 
_ race. The dynasty of Arpad reigned for four hundred 
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years until, in 1301, Andrew III lost the throne | 
in a prolonged civil war with the powerful Magyar 


~ nobles. 


It was in 1279 that Ladislaus IV, who had 
quarrelled with the Pope, was excommunicated and 
his nobles thus released from all obligations towards 
him. One uprising followed another, until finally the 
King was murdered by the rebels. But the ex- 
communication, that terrible weapon of the Popes, 
did not die with the unhappy King. It was passed 
on to his family, who were unable to subdue the 
people, and were compelled to fly the country. Under 
the leadership of Prince Bodela, the founder of my 
family, the exiles sought a new home with the followers 
who had remained true to them. They found a 
country whose wild yet chivalrous people appealed 
to them—the Caucasus. But they did not come to it 
as refugees but as conquerors. They brought fire- 
arms with them, and the inhabitants of Daghestan 
saw in the invincible strangers a race of godlike 
heroes. It was easy for Bodela to obtain a footing in 
Ossetia and Digoria, where there were nobles but 
no ruler, but the neighbouring states of Georgia, 
Imeretia and Abkhazia formed a powerful kingdom 
with allied princes and nobles. To try to seize the 
whole country would have been for Bodela, with his 
handful of Magyars, a mad undertaking. He chose 
the more diplomatic way and formed a pact of friend- 
ship with Georgia. Kabada still stood in his way, 
and here he employed the easiest method of all: he — 
asked for the hand of the beautiful Kabardian Princess 
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Krim-Cham-Hahl. The strange man may have 

pleased her; on the other hand, she may not have 
been consulted at all, for she was needed to make 
peace with the stormy conqueror. But in spite of her 
war broke out; Keitukin, Prince of the Kabardians, 
had no intention of submitting unconditionally to his 
new relative. He assembled his tribe and resolved 
to drive the strangers out. 

But even he was finally persuaded to make peace, 
and this came about through one masterly shot. 
One of Bodela’s Magyars saw the Prince in the distance 
raising a silver cup to his lips to drink, and shot it 
out of his hand. This made such an impression on 
Keitukin that he decided it was better to be the friend 
rather than the enemy of a man who commanded 
such shots. And from that day on true friendship 
bound Keitukin and Bodela, a friendship which 
Keitukin extended to Bodela’s son after the father’s 
death. Through Keitukin’s example and Bodela’s 
courage the Ossete Circassians submitted freely, and 
only the Ingushetes remained independent. This 
robber race has never tolerated constraint; even the 
Russians could not subdue them. 

Bodela built himself a fortified castle on the river 
Terek in the form of a Maltese cross. It still stands 
to-day and is my ancestral home. Bodela was a pious 
Catholic and died a Christian, but for his successors 
it was naturally impossible to remain so in an Islamic 
country and to rule as Christians over a Moham- 
medan people who considered them to be infidels. 
They were converted to Islam. ; 
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Of Bodela’ 8 three sons, two died; the third, Prince | 
Tugan, also married a Kabardian of the Tambiyeff — 
family, and it is from him that our family takes its. 
name. The first struggles against the Russians and . 
Cossacks began in his time, his best ally being his 
father’s old friend, Keitukin. This Keitukin is still 
celebrated in song and legend. Small of stature, he 
was endowed with all the noble and chivalrous — 
virtues, and is credited with almost super- 
human strength. Once when a battle was raging on 
the Terek between Circassians and Russians and the 
victory hung long in the balance, the Russian com- 
_ mander, Prince Volkonski, a man of bearlike strength, 
_ offered to fight in single combat against the Caucasian, 
and it was Keitukin who took his opponent prisoner. 
He did not, however, treat him as a vanquished foe 
but as an honoured guest. One-day Prince Volkonski 
asked if he might see his conqueror, the “‘man whose 
eyes burned like fire.”” Smiling, Keitukin accorded 
him his wish, and the erstwhile enemies liked each 
other so much that they swore friendship and ex- 
changed swords. Soon Keitukin set his prisoner free, 
and even escorted him to the Russian camp. It is 
unfortunate that this chivalrous conduct was not to 
be found in the later wars. 

It was during the reign of Catherine II that the 
struggle between the peoples developed into a real 
war of conquest, but the mountain races knew how 
to defend their freedom. Only after centuries, by the 
use of overwhelming power and fresh reinforcements 
against the exhausted Caucasians, could the Russians | 
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- ‘gain a wretched victory, which, like so many victories 
in the history of Russia, does not exactly redound to 
their credit. In fact, it seems always to have been the 
fate of the Russians to have fought under poor leaders. 
The forces of Peter I gave way before the little Swedish 
_ army of Charles XII, and his victory at Poltava is no 
epic. The hordes of Ivan the Terrible spread terror 
around them, they robbed and murdered, but before 
the iron wall of the German knights they battered in 
vain. Frederick II, the great Prussian King, defeated 
the Russians; Napoleon was beaten by the Russian 
winter but never by the Russian army. The Crimean 
war was lost, the hero of the Turkish war was Osman- 
Pasha, not Skebeloff. The Russo-Japanese war was 
a disgrace to Russia’s commanders, and how pitifully 
e ‘Russian Steam-roller’’ sank in the Masurian 
swamps is a matter of recent history. 

The Russian soldier does not know the hard and 
serious necessity of defending his homeland; the object 
of the war was for the Russians loot, or at best the 
lust for fighting and victory. They are plainsmen 
without true culture, that is without mental order and 
_ discipline, and because they need to expand in spite 
of their own rich country, they are greedy of conquest. 
Even to-day there is danger of the Russian wave over- 
flowing westwards, and unlucky will be the country 
_ which has not erected a strong bulwark against it. 

' It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that the 
Russians did not gain any laurels in the Caucasus in 
their struggle against peoples who both morally and 
culturally were miles above them. These wars cost 
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several of my ancestors their lives: one fell as hostage 
to Catherine II, another was shot, a third fell in battle, 
and so on. In the course of the wars our family name 
first came to the fore; Tugan’s Son, as it is in the 
various dialects of the Caucasus: Tuganfurd (Digor), 
Tuganuke (Kabardi), Tuganfird (Ossete). The pre- 
sent form, Tuganoff, first appeared in the middle of 
last century, when many other ancient families 
russicised their names, as for instance the Aldaroffs, 
the Eristoffs and the Andrenioffs. 

From the time of Catherine onwards, the fighting 
in the Caucasus never ceased until the terrible seventy 
years’ war of hate brought it to an end in 1850, 
shattered the ancient culture of the Caucasus, broke 
up its States and shed streams of its noblest blood. It 
brought to Russia nothing but a rebellious people, 
filled with hatred for the new rulers to whom they 
never became loyal and never will. The successors of 
Catherine, Paul and his son and murderer, Alexander 
I, did not accomplish much. In their time there was 
little more than guerilla warfare, then came the 
Napoleonic wars, and the Russian armies were 
occupied elsewhere. Few were the laurels earned by 
Russian generals in the Caucasus: Vileminoff, Count 
Jevdekimoff, Prince Baryatinski, Yermeloff, Count 
Paschkevitz, Prince Voronzoff, Baron Knorring, all 
sacrificed useless hecatombs of soldiers who were 
smashed in the Caucasian mountains. It was not 
until the reign of Nicolas I that the exhausted moun- 
tain races, whose bravest men had fallen, gave way 
before tremendous odds and unheard of cruelty. 
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The final victory fell to Count Paschkevitz and 
Prince Baryatinski, when one of the last resisters, 
Schervaschidse, the courageous Prince of Abkhazia, 
surrendered. Georgia had already placed itself under 
the protection of the Empire. The other peoples 
were in time almost rooted out, as in the case of 
the Circassians, of whom thousands went voluntarily 
into exile, sought refuge under the Sultan of Turkey, 
and found there a new home. Many years later it 
was to be my task to set these wanderers once more 
on the road back. 

Few wars in history can equal the Russo-Caucasian 
struggle in cruelty and relentless extermination. 
Whole communes were wiped out; the Cossacks 
were let loose on the defenceless and half-populated 
villages, and anyone who has ever heard the cry 
of the Cossacks knows what that means. Houses 
were burnt, flowering gardens destroyed, men, 
women and children struck down. No living thing 
was spared, and the Russian generals abetted this 
wholesale murder, or at least they did not attempt 
to stop it. The best of them was Prince Voronzoff, 
an intelligent man who did make some effort to 
preserve traces of humanity in his unworthy handi- | 
work. In contrast to him was Baron Knorring, a 
Balt, who, like most of his compatriots in the Russian 
service, could not do enough to prove his loyalty 
to the Russians. Against these men stood the Cau- 
casian leaders; Shamyl, the Lesghian, and Hadji- 
‘Murad, the Avar. 

The life of each of these men is a heroic saga, 
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which is in no way inferior to the epics of ancient 
times. The outcome of the war would have been 
doubtful had the two national heroes not been bitter 
enemies since their boyhood, but Shamyl! had once 
allowed himself to be carried away and had struck 
Hadji-Murad, and the latter never forgave him. 
Shamyl was the last Imam of Daghestan, a ruler 
who possessed not only spiritual but also temporal 
power, and to whom his troops were blindly loyal. 
When he proclaimed a Holy War against Russia at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, he rapidly 
collected 12,000 men under the banner of the Prophet. 
He caused the Russians severe reverses and defended 
his country with tenacious courage, without organised 
troops, with worn out weapons, and with artillery 
which he had first to capture from the enemy. Even 
his enemies had to admit that he was a commander 
of genius. With unremitting will he endeavoured to 
bring all the Daghestan, i.e. North Caucasian, races 
under his leadership; he would brook no resistance 
to his authority and treated any other opinion as 
treason to the sacred cause. In this way he was 
brought to the fateful step which was to cost their 
lives to many thousands of his people. The Avars 
had not submitted to him. Their young Khan was 
advised by his mother, who feared the horrors of war 
and wished to ensure Avar neutrality at any price. 
Shamyl’s envoys rode to the court of the Khan and 
brought the Imam’s command that he should present 
himself in their camp to discuss the desired neutrality, | 
The Khan hesitated; Shamyl’s iron lack of con- 
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sideration with which he enforced his will was too 
well known. Then his mother threatened to go her- 
self to Shamyl’s camp and plead for the Avars if 
he, the Khan, was too much of a coward, and at 
this reproach the Khan immediately set out with 
his younger brother, Omar, and two hundred knights. 
In Shamyl’s camp no word was spoken about neu- 
trality, Shamyl merely demanded the unconditional ° 
surrender of the Khan to his leadership. When the 
young ruler invoked the promises made by the 
Imam’s messengers, a violent dispute broke out 
which ended in terrible bloodshed. The Khan, his 
brother and his followers were butchered, and only 
two nobles succeeded in cutting their way through 
the mob. These were Hadji-Murad and his brother 
Osman. 

The true instigator and counsellor of Shamyl in 
this murderous plot was Khamsad-Bey, and Hadji- 
Murad waited for him on the first Friday after the 
death of the Khan in the courtyard of the mosque 
and shot him out of hand. Shamyl ordered Hadji- 
Murad to surrender to him with the Avars, but as 
he had only revenged his murdered friend, all the 
Avars gathered round him and he was elected Khan 
in place of the dead man. It was the start of a terrible 
civil war, during which Hadji-Murad, the foolhardy, 
twice drove back with his Avars the greatly superior 
forces of Shamyl. In the long run, however, he could 
not hold out, and he took the desperate step of 
allying himself with the Russians. Russia promised 
the Avars their independence, but demanded. free 
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passage through the country, and in this way they 
took possession, without firing a shot, of the most 
important region of the Caucasus, and hastened its 
downfall by many years. Shamyl was beside himself 
when he heard of it. He assembled his best troops 
and placed them under the command of Naiba- 
Mirsa-Aisor, my maternal grandfather, who was 
ordered to punish the traitor. He, however, came 
up against the Russians, now allies of Hadji-Murad 
before he could reach the latter, defeated them 
under Baron Rosa, and then went on without hesita- 
tion to attack the Second Russian Army under 
General Lasskovy, which he also beat decisively, 
Lasskovy himself falling in the battle. Shamyl and. 
Naiba-Mirsa-Aisor now stood on the Avar frontier, 
when the Third Russian Army, combined with. 
Hadji-Murad’s troops, came out against them and 
drove the Caucasians back. The vanquished Imam 
was compelled to evacuate the Avar marches, and 
for seven years Hadji-Murad ruled his people under 
the protection of Russia, and re-established peace 
and order. During this period the Avar region was 
the basis of Russian operations, from which they 
were able to reach out after the Circassian or North 
Caucasian territory. 

Hadji-Murad’s help had been welcomed by the 
Russians, but soon the helper began to be too power- 
ful. They decided to get rid of their troublesome 
ally. He was charged with secret relations with the 
enemy and called before a court-martial. After 
seven years of acquaintanceship with Russians and 
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Russian laws and‘methods, Hadji-Murad had learned 
enough to know what lay in store for him. His racial 
feeling awoke in him once more; he preferred to 
submit to the Imam rather than languish forgotten 
in a Russian prison. He sent a message to Shamyl: 
‘“T am the victim of the ungratefulness of those whom 
I thought I could call my friends; whom I helped 
to conquer half of Daghestan. I am a refugee and 
an outcast in my own land. Allah has punished me 
for having served the enemy. Imam Shamyl, my 
bitterest enemy, I place myself in thy hands. Thou 
hast felt the strength of my arm as a foe; let me now 
fight for thee.” | 

Shamyl replied in generous terms to the enemy 

‘y who sought his protection: ‘Allah leads men astray, 
‘but He also leads them back on to the right path. 
Come to me, my arms are opened to receive thee.” 
The enemies were reconciled, but only their com- 
mon deep hatred of the Russians inspired them: 
under the surface the old suspicion of each other 
lived on. For more than a decade they fought side 
by side against the Russians with varying success, 
then the resistance of the mountain peoples was 
exhausted. Hadji-Murad was compelled to surrender 
to the superior forces of Prince Voronzoff, and 
Shamyl’s old hatred of the ‘‘traitor” reawoke. He 
even believed that Hadji-Murad had again con- 
cluded a secret treaty with the Russians. He took 
a terrible revenge: not on his rival himself, whom 
he could not reach, but on his young son who was 


in his power. He had his eyes put out. 
B 
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But fate was to overtake him too. He could not 


hold out much longer, and finally gave in to Prince 
Baryatinski. Shamyl, last ruler of the Caucasus, 
died at Kaluga in a Russian prison. The captured 


Hadji-Murad was brought before Baron Knorring, 


who treated him very much as an inferior. Furious, 
Murad retorted that he had surrendered to Prince 
~ Voronzoff, and not to the Baron—and he turned his 
back on him. Baron Knorring was outraged, and an 
ugly scene would have ensued had not a beautiful 
woman saved the situation. Princess Voronzova real- 
ised the difficult position in which Hadji-Murad had 
placed himself, and said lightly: “Oh Baron, I hope 
you are not going to spoil such a lovely day!” The 


lady’s smile succeeded in calming the Baron’s anger. | 


Hadji-Murad was henceforth treated as a gutst. 
The interesting stranger was frequently invited into 
society, but found little in it to please him. Once, 
when he was asked to a ball he could not be induced 
to dance a step, or even to sit down. Someone re- 
marked on the beauty of the Russian ladies and 
asked him for his opinion, which was not very 
flattering: ‘“‘Naked women! Our women cover their 
shoulders and breasts!” In spite of the friendliness 
of his captors he dreamed of flight, and one day 
made use of leave to go riding in order to escape 
from his guards. The Cossacks were set on his trail 
and found him the next day, surrounding him and 
striking him down after he had fought with desperate 
courage. In Tolstoi’s Caucasian Tales this heroic 
fight has found its poet. | 
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I 


The fight for the Caucasus was at an end; the time 
of suffering for the Caucasians was, however, to 
last much longer. Prince Voronzoff, the conqueror, 
tried to act with political acumen and wished to 
grant a measure of self-government to the peoples 
of the Caucasus. But he came up against the bitter 
opposition of the Russian bureaucracy and was 
obliged to give in. The already active Panslavists 
were too strong for him. Alexander II, a kindly and 
chivalrous man, tried to do some good, particularly 
to the nobles, and formed a Circassian Bodyguard 
who remained true and loyal to him. The former 
enemies became the most trustworthy of vassals, for 
a nobleman does not break his oath. The Tsar 
endeavoured to reconcile us, in the same way as 
he treated the Finns and Balts, but his governors 
were—Russian governors, which means that very 
soon unbelievable tyranny reigned, under which my 
family suffered amongst others. Throughout the 
villages, savage and drunken Cossacks were set over 
the peasants, those hated men who laid the land to 
~ waste, killed the men and drove the women and girls 
to death through savage violation. The immigrant 
Russian peasants and Cossacks let the land go to 
ruin; they are no farmers. The last traces of the 
centuries old Caucasian culture were destroyed, a 
culture which had aroused wonder and astonishment 
in Prince Voronzoff; the starving, impoverished 
mountain peoples became bandits. From the landed 
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nobility most of their possessions were taken by so- 
called purchase, but few silver roubles changed hands 
over the deal, and many families were brought to 
ruin. In this way we, too, lost great estates which 
were handed over to Kuban and Terek Cossacks, 
who neglected them completely. 

Georgia had already concluded a voluntary pact 
with Russia; she was terribly betrayed. When 
Alexander III, “All-Russian, Slav, Orthodox” Tsar, 
came to the throne, the persecution became un- 
endurable. Countless families went into exile because 
their lands were simply taken from them. Solemn 
agreements were broken; promises ignored, as hap- 
pened later in Esthonia, Livonia, Kurland and Fin- 
land also. The word of the Tsar became a mockery. 
The “Orthodox”? Tsar organised a regular crusadc 
against his new Mohammedan subjects. Bitter con- 
flicts hailed down on the unhappy land; the people 
were provoked into rising against their overlords, 
innumerable nobles were banished. One Tsar, one 
Land, one People, one Faith! This was the. slogan 
of the brutal ruler, and his son inherited the terrible 
harvest which the father had sown. This destructive 
policy was to bring down the throne and the very 
foundations of the kingdom in ruins. The Russian 
*Tschin,”’ the narrow caste spirit, laid the founda- 
tions of the Revolution, the rumbling of whose 
thunder was first heard in the 1905 uprising, and 
which was to terminate in the October revolution 
when Bolshevism destroyed Tsardom. Just as. 
Louis XVI paid for the sins of Louis XIV and 
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‘Louis XV, the murder of the Imperial Family at 
Ekaterinburg was the frightful outcome of Alex- 
ander III’s tyrannous policy. Nicolas II, the weak, 
kind-hearted Tsar, had doubtless the best intentions, 
but he had to pay the reckoning of his forefathers. 

Of Alexander II, the most European of Tsars, an 
amusing story used to be told. Once, when yet 
another tale of corruption in the Caucasus had 
raised rather too much dust, one of his Ministers 
proposed to the Tsar that the Caucasus should be 
handed over bag and baggage to Germans, for them 
to convert it into a profitable undertaking. The 
Tsar replied laughingly: “It would be useless. That 
which the Germans had reduced to order in ninety- 
nine years, the Russian Governor-General would 
destroy again in the hundredth.” He knew his 
people! 

III 

There is a question which often arises: those who 
know the profound love of freedom of the Caucasians 
and their desperate resistance to the Russians, find 
the idea of their meek submission to the Bolshevik 
regime incredible. Even in Central Russia, to say 
nothing of the Ukraine, and still more in the scattered 
territories of the vast Soviet state, unrest breaks out 
from time to time, desperate uprisings of peaceable 
and ill-equipped peoples, who are always suppressed 
with brutal violence. How, therefore, can professedly 
warlike peoples like the Circassians and Daghestanians 
obediently bend their necks under the Bolshevik 
yoke? Circassian mothers sing their babies to sleep 
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with heroic songs of their ancestors, fathers tell their 
sons of warlike deeds, the traditions of Shamyl, the 
fighter for liberty, are sacred and unforgotten. The 
Soviet Government knows all this only too well, 
and takes good care not to meddle with this hornet’s 
nest. It has renounced its attempts to make the 
mountain peoples into good and happy Communists. 
True, there are so-called District Soviets in the towns 
at the foot of the North Caucasus, but they wisely 
refrain from trying to penetrate the secrets of the 
mountain folk. No good could come of it. One 
must give the leaders of the Soviet Government credit 
for realising how far they can go, and for coming 
to an unwritten agreement with the North Caucasian 
tribes: “Recognise the Soviet regime officially, and 
you can live as you please.’’ So it has come about 
that nominally the Caucasus is divided into a series 
of little mountain republics, but that in fact the 
Circassians and Daghestanians have preserved their 
ancient customs and way of life, just as they did 
under the Tsars, without submitting to any real 
power from above. 

1 recently came across a Russian school book. 
In one chapter all the improvements and innovations 
which the Revolution had brought to the different 
peoples of Russia were proudly enumerated. Under 
the heading of the Caucasus there was but one mild, 
resigned sentence: “‘The customs and morals of the 
Caucasians have not changed since the October 
Revolution.”” It would indeed be a pity if they 
had! : 
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The Russians will never really possess the Caucasus 
as long as there are still men amongst us. Our 
opinion of manly courage is shown in a true story 
of my people. An old nobleman had a son whose 
cowardice made his father’s life miserable. At last 
he could bear the disgrace no longer, nor endure to 
be the father of sucha despised son. He called his 
son to him and ordered him to bring his rifle. He 
took the gun and turned it against his own breast 
and pulled the trigger. It failed to go off. Then 
the old man said, resigned: “‘Allah has rejected my 
sacrifice, I must continue to live in disgrace.” From 
that day onwards the son was transformed. The . 
thought that his fault had nearly caused the death 
of his father filled him with horror, he turned to 
heroic deeds and fell in battle. And the father was 
happy and proud. Our women are the same: a 
Circassian wife does not weep when her husband or 
her son is killed fighting. She is proud of his heroic 
death, in spite of her grief. Like all noble races they 
believe that death is preferable to slavery. 


CHAPTER II 


It is impossible to speak of the Caucasians as of 
a single people. In no country in the world does such 
a narrow, limited area contain such a colourful 
mixture of races. And each people has its own beliefs, 
its own culture and customs, in many cases even its 
own speech. The Caucasian dialects are famous 
among philologists all over the world for their 
difficulty; neighbouring peoples can only understand 
each other with difficulty. 

In addition to the Cossack settlers, many Russians 
and Germans live in the Caucasus, and Jews are 
also to be found as in every other country. The 
Armenians play the lowest part of all. There is in 
Constantinople a saying that one Greek and two Jews 
make one Armenian; in other words no one trusts 
an Armenian in a business deal. I will not go so far 
as to approve the massacres of the Armenians in 
Turkey, but I can understand them to a certain 
extent when I think of the réle played particularly 
by the Diaspora Armenians there. There must be 
something behind it when a race is so universally 
hated. In the Caucasus they are the despised 
merchant people, and are to be found in all 
districts. 


In the South and Centre are the Georgians, an 
18 | 
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easy-going choleric, unreliable race; the robber 
Ingushetes and the wild Kurds—peoples who have 
one thing in common, they are brave and warlike. 
One or two Tartar tribes also live here: good 
gardeners, cattle-breeders and dealers. 

In the years 1793 and 1794, Dr. Simeon Pallas, 
councillor to the Imperial Government, journeyed 
through the Caucasus with the gracious permission 
of the Tsar, and later published his Observations on 
a Journey (Martini, Leipzig, 1799). He kept his 
eyes open and was a keen observer, and as far as the 
North Caucasus is concerned he is an excellent guide. 
On the Circassians he writes: 

“The warlike race of Circassians live mostly in 
the foothills of the mountains and spread out into 
the neighbouring beautiful plains, from which they 
have driven out most of the former inhabitants and 
made the land their own. They are knights with a 
fully developed feudal system of vassals and serfs. 

. From this point of view the princes and nobles 
may be considered as alone making up the race, for 
their vassals are nearly all slaves conquered in wars 
with other peoples, who have adopted the speech 
of their masters and are kindly enough treated; and 
it cannot be denied that such a free and courageous 
aristocracy would only submit with the greatest 
difficulty to any foreign yoke, when one considers 
their proud dispositions, and their continuous re- 
sistance. . . . It is fortunate that internal feuds 
and the division of the power between many small 
Princes renders this heroic people less dangerous. 
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It is much to be desired that they should become 
good subjects without losings their courage and 
heroic character . . . in which case it is certain 
that no firmer, more fearful light cavalry could be 
found on any battle-field.” 

The North Caucasus is the land of mountains. 
Its inhabitants, the Ossetes, Lesghians, Kabardians, 
Chechens and Circassians have very similar manners 
and customs. The Ossetes boast of being descended 
from the Ostrogoths, and while this cannot be 
verified it is quite probable. Strong German traits 
are to be found in their legends and customs, and 
most of them are fair-haired and blue-eyed. The 
Circassians have for the most part also fairish hair, 
but brown eyes, and darker types are usually the 
result of mixing with other races. Our men are tall 
and well grown, and their courtesy and prowess in 
riding are famous. But the finest possession of the 
Caucasus is its women. Celebrated for their grace 
and slimness and for their sweet temper, loyalty 
and good morality, their beauty served them ill in 
past centuries for they became the most coveted 
prize of oriental harems. Conquered Caucasian 
tribes had to pay tribute in the form of beautiful 
women. With us there were no harems and had 
never been. Strict monogamy is the rule in the 
Caucasus, and I cannot recall a single example of 
an unhappy marriage. The Caucasian woman is 
not an object of trade who is passed from father to 
husband for a certain price. She is her husband’s 
companion, she brings up her children and is absolute 
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- mistress in her own house. A young man has 
ample opportunity to see the girl he loves and get 
to know her. The betrothal and marriage which 
follow are carried out according to established 
traditions. 
The bloodbrother, or “sworn” brother, that 1s 
the best friend, of the bridegroom is sent to the girl’s 
father. According to the status of the bridegroom, 
the best man is accompanied by a small or large 
company of friends, and he brings with him the 
dowry, which is not in any sense a purchase price, 
but merely a contribution from the fiancé to the 
often high costs of the wedding festivities. In addition 
to the money, a young horse is presented, a gift 
which used also to be customary with the Germanic 
tribes. The matchmakers then busy themselves with 
preparing everything which a company of lusty 
young people could demand in the way of food and 
drink, though the intemperance of the Russians is 
not to be found in our race. Happy days follow: 
hunts, dancing, games of all sorts succeed each other 
until the best man and his companions return home 
and the wedding day is fixed. Then the bridegroom 
again sends a company of horsemen, this time to 
escort the bride. They are received with further 
» rejoicings, feasting and merrymaking (you can judge 
how little of the Kalym, or dowry, remains by the 
end of all this!), and at last, one day, the bride drives 
out of the courtyard in her bridal carriage with her 
nurse and a sister or relation of the bridegroom, 
followed by a company of armed men. 
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Up carpeted steps, the bride trips on her silver 
heeled shoes, with hesitant tread, into her husband’s 
house. She is welcomed in the hall by his parents, 
and now begin the festivities in the bridegroom’s 
home. While the guests enjoy themselves with a will, 
the bridegroom tries to loosen his bride’s girdle, 
and three days after the marriage she dons a veil. 
For the whole of the first year she is not allowed to 
do any work at all. 

The colourful dress of the Circassian women is 
most picturesque. The close-fitting Kappalta of feast 
days is buttoned high up and faced with gold trim- 
mings. From elbow to wrist, the sleeves are fringed 
with gold and silver. The hair is worn in plaits, 
and topped with the Chodas, a little round cap with 
metal decorations which is very becoming. To wear 
such a costume demands a perfect figure, and in 
order to preserve this the Circassian woman is put 
into a narrow corset at a very early age. It is con- 
sidered most unattractive to be plump, and even the 
bosom is tightly bound until the desired slender lines 
are achieved. 

The men’s dress is no less becoming. A shirt-like 
jacket of white or black silk, the Beshmet, is worn 
under the knee-length cherkesska, which fits closely, 
and is either black or brown, though in other districts 
it is worn in lighter colours on feast days. Large 
patchpockets on each breast are fastened with silver 
buttons. Under the cherkesska the men wear long 
breeches and heelless boots, or sabi. The narrow 
leather belt and the dagger are ornamented with 
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silver, but it is used in moderation, over-decoration 
is not considered smart. We leave that to the 
Russians and Cossacks, who get themselves up in the 
cherkesska and look like visitors to the Tirol, when 
they don leather shorts. The kindjal, the long dagger, 
is worn on the belt; peasants and servants wear only 
a short knife, and only nobles were permitted in 
the old days to wear a sword. The kindjal is in fact 
like a short sword without guard, and slightly curved. 

The form taken by weapons differs so much in 
small details that the connoisseur can tell at once 
from which district, even from which family, a man 
comes. Our dress and the shape of the sword has 
been copied by some Cossack tribes, but they always 
add to it in their own way: as for instance the silk 
kerchief to the papacha, our high lambskin cap. 

The Circassian nobleman’s house is surrounded 
by a high wall and consists, in addition to the out- 
buildings, stables and servants’ quarters, of two 
separate buildings. The master’s house is occupied 
by the family, while the knights’ or guest house 
serves to lodge guests and the unmarried sons of the 
_ house. The two houses are never under one roof, 
and the guest house or kunazkaya, usually consists 
of several bedrooms, a hall, a dining-room and an 
entrance hall. 

The reception and entertainment of guests is ruled 
by elaborate ceremonial. If the host is expecting a 
distinguished visitor, he himself holds the stirrup 
while the guest dismounts from his horse. He is 
then conducted into the entrance hall of the kunazkaya, 
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where a son of the house takes his dagger and sword 
and carries them after him into the main room, 
the arms of his companions being hung up in the 
entrance. Only at this stage do the men shake 
hands, and the guest sits down before his host, even 
though the latter be the elder. Young people may 
not sit at all in the presence of guests, nor may they 
speak until spoken to—an excellent custom! 

The guest is then offered cakes filled with cream 
cheese; he takes a small piece and passes on the dish. 
In the meantime a sheep has been killed—naturally 
not before the arrival of the visitor, for it would be 
most unfitting to set before him meat killed earlier— 
and the sheep’s head is brought in on a silver dish 
and served and eaten with much ceremony. Next 
the welcoming draught is brought in a huge bowl: 
bagant, the heavy, dark brown beer of the country, 
and after the loving cup has been handed round, the 
main dish of roast mutton appears, beer is poured 
into separate cups and the entertainment becomes 
less formal. 

The host does not dream of asking the visitor the 
purpose of his visit. It would be most discourteous 
even to mention it before at least a week had passed, 
and in the meantime every effort is made to make 
the time pass pleasantly. The young men perform 
a dachitovka, a display of reckless horsemanship which 
is the favourite amusement of a race of horsemen. 
Young girls dance for the guests, the daughters of 
the house dancing the principal roles, and then the 
men and girls form into lines opposite each other 
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aad break into the Lesghinska, or another of the beauti- 
ful old Circassian dances which show off the grace 
of the Caucasian women to perfection. In the 
evening the host accompanies his guest to his bed- 
room, the sons bringing his arms, a memory of the 
old warlike days when it was unsafe to sleep without 
a weapon within reach. Until recently a girl or a 
woman from the village was placed at the visitor’s 
disposal. 

A hunt is invariably ‘arranged by way of enter- 
tainment; either hunting with hounds for hares, 
foxes and wolves, or hawking, usually with trapped 
birds. The Caucasus is, or at least used to be, 
extremely rich in game—now the Bolsheviks have 
mercilessly cut down the forests and exterminated 
the wild creatures. In the North we had bears, 
red deer, boar, ibex and wolves. Royal eagles were 
shot, and vultures and all manner of wildfowl 
abounded. In Armenia you could also get jackals 
and leopards. 

The Caucasus 1s indeed a promised land. Its 
rivers are rich in fish of all kinds, the soil is fruitful 
and in many places virgin. The mild climate permits — 
the cultivation of every kind of fruit and vegetable, 
and millet and maize flourish from which the taste- 
less Georgian flat loaves are made. The whole 
country is well irrigated so that every inch of soil 
can be cultivated, and the Circassian, in contrast 
to the restless nomadic tribes, is a good and indus- 
trious farmer, who deeply loves his homeland. It 
was this love of home which gave him superhuman 
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strength to defend the soil against the more powerful 
enemy for over seventy years, but to-day there are 
only about three million native inhabitants in the 
North Caucasus, about 300,000 having crossed into 
Turkey during the Russian wars. Of the latter I 
shall have more to say presently, for it was my great 
task to try to bring them back. 

Few peoples can boast finer traditions than the 
Circassians: the honouring of parents and old people, 
respect for women (unlike the oriental Mohammedan), 
strictest loyalty to friend and guest, and to the enemy 
absolute fairness. “‘The hand to a friend, the fist to 
an enemy”’ is one of the Circassian proverbs. The 
principal religion of the country is Islam, though in 
some cases Christian customs have been adopted, 
as have Mohammedan customs by the Christians. 
The eating of pig was not forbidden to us, as long as 
this was freshly killed wild pig and not sold by 
Armenian traders. According to the Koran we should 
not drink, but we did so unofficially with all the more 
zest. Indeed, it would be difficult to resist the 
splendid wines of the country: the Abkhazian white 
wine, the Georgian Napareuli, and above all the 
wonderful Kakhetian red wine which resembles 
Burgundy. | 

Stories of old gods and heroes are handed down 
by word of mouth, and are reminiscent of the Ger- 
manic legends: in fact it is probable that the German 
gods originated in the Caucasus where the Indo- 
Germanic peoples first settled and which is known 
as “the Cradle of Mankind.” 
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The legends of the mountains are as fine as those 
peaks themselves. Kasbek is the mount of Prome- 
theus who there conceived his momentous notion 
of being like unto the gods. Elbruz is the Caucasian 
Olympus, the home of the gods, and is called in 
our tongue Oshka-Mashua, the Mount of Blessings, 
or Dachinn-Padishah, King of Spirits. Its slopes are 
the entrance to a subterranean paradise in which the 
eternally young Peri-Djinns reward fallen warriors 
for their bravery with their love. Deep in the heart 
of the mountain reigns in solitary majesty from the 
beginning of time the Eagle God; looking with one 
eye at the past, with the other at the future. Some- 
times he flies on powerful wings over the world, 
and if he sees good men who please him he smiles 
and all men are happy. But if he sees wicked men, 
cowardice and disloyalty, he is angry and hurt, 
and all living creatures on land and in the sea shrink 
and tremble at his wrath. 

Caucasian villages, or auls as they are called, cling 
like swallows’ nests to the steep hillsides, reached 
by a single pathway. In time of war they can easily 
be converted into almost impregnable fortresses, and 
had to be conquered step by step, house by house, 
by the Russians. This isolation makes the people 
thoughtful and introspective, and many old people 
are credited with supernatural powers. I myself 
witnessed the two following incidents. 

A young woman of the village fell mysteriously 
ill, no one could do anything for her and finally 


magical aid was called in. The sorcerer drew the 
Cc 
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woman to the fireplace, held her hands in the glow- 
ing, burning coals, and after a time withdrew them 
unhurt. From that day the woman recovered. 

The wolves once got out of hand and were deci- 
mating the herds. All attempts to hunt and shoot 
them proved useless. Then the wise-woman of the 
village was appealed to, and as we had guests at 
home at the time who were filled with curiosity, 
we all followed her to see what she would do. We 
rode to the cow pastures and watched her draw a 
circle round the herd, muttering spells and incan- 
tations. Then she went quietly home. Somewhat 
disappointed, we waited and at night hid a little 
distance away. To our unbounded astonishment, 
we saw the wolves approach, circle the herd howling 
as far as the magic ring, and then stop short as if 
faced by a wall. They did not touch a single cow. 


CHAPTER III 


SUNSHINE and white blossom, and a delicate 
fragrance in the air—these are the things which 
come back to me when [ think of my childhood. 
The all pervading scent of flowers is, in particular, 
inseparable from the thought of home; I even felt 
it in Bolshevik prisons. Our park was a sea of 
blossom in the spring, and when the mountain 
breeze stirred the trees one walked on a carpet of 
fallen petals. 

It was there I played my first childish games with 
my nursemaid, under the strict supervision of the 
good old nurse, Gupi. Gupi was the ideal children’s 
Nanny. Nassib, the wet-nurse, and the girls who 
formed my little court were completely under her 
thumb, and as I was the youngest—my two brothers 
and my sister were much older than I—she spoiled 
me shamelessly. Whatever I did or commanded 
was good. I can see her now, with her kindly face 
framed in the folds of the kerchief which all married - 
women wear. From Gupi I learned Kabardi, which, 
together with Ossete, is the common speech of the 
peasants. Russian was spoken at home; French was 
the language of society. 

Our house stood in a splendid orchard of about 
twenty acres, from which paths led into an extensive 
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and beautiful park full of age old trees, wild pears 
and apples, a regular enchanted forest. Every fairy 
tale ever written might have taken place there, 
and we had in fact in the village our own story- 
teller, an old man who used to relate long tales 
covering immense distances in time and space, but 
always beginning and ending in our own woods 
behind the garden. Spirits, kings’ sons, dragons and 
knights, fairies and beautiful princesses, dwarfs and 
giants, all lived for me in the park. To-day the 
Bolsheviks have killed the fairy tales; the ancient, 
and to us sacred, trees which possessed souls in the 
form of little girls, have been chopped down to build 
prisons. The wild life has been killed, or has perished 
in the flames. The clumsy boots “of the Red hordes 
have trampled down the carefully tended flower beds, 
the joy of my mother’s life. 

The companions of my games were village boys 
from Tuganovo, which lay about a mile from the 
house. They saw in me their leader, and I played 
the part, without being in any way a remarkable 
small boy. We wandered joyfully round the neigh- 
bourhood and were the terror of the good villagers 
with our robber games, until one of my companions 
nearly cut my hand off one day with a terrific blow of 
his “‘robber sword”’ and my father decided that it was 
time to put a stop to such a realistic Caucasian custom. 

When the sons of noble houses reached the age of 
seven or eight, they were sent away to continue their 
education in the house of another family until they 
were about twelve. They lived the life of the children 
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of the house, and the foster-parents were considered 
as relations of the boy’s family. I was sent to the 
Marianoffs, an old family of free peasants who lived 
about twenty-five miles from us, and for two years 
they fought strenuously to counteract Gupi’s edu- 
cational methods. By the time I returned home I 
was sufficiently developed to reduce my tutor to 
despair. He was a Russian of German origin, and 
did everything in his power to prepare me for the 
Royal Gymnasium in Vladikavkas. I certainly did 
not make his task an easy one, and played many a 
trick on him and his wife, whom for some reason I 
could not stand. After a year of preparation I was 
sent to school, and there passed the difficult Russian 
: school-leaving examination. 

My mother died in December, 1895, when I was 
fourteen years old. Her name was Isa, and she was 
an Ansoroff, the most ancient noble family of 
Kabarda. The whole countryside mourned with us, 
for she had been greatly beloved. Almost every day 
during her lifetime, carriages had rolied into the 
courtyard bringing ladies to wait upon the Aldar 
Hanum (Circassian for Princess). According to the 
~ rank of the caller, members of the family or servants 
were sent out to greet her, and she was brought into 
the house, where cheerful gossip ensued, the more 
lively in that no lady came alone. The higher her 
rank, the larger the company of her attendants, and 
my mother never went out without two ladies-in- 
waiting at her side, usually elderly ladies from the 
neighbourhood or other branches of the family. 
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Calls were not a matter of hours, but of days, some- 
times even of months, which meant that the house 
was never without guests. My father took little 
part in these social doings, for it was customary for 
the master of the house to eat alone in the kunazkaya 
when he had no guests of his own. The women 
visitors ate with mother and us children in the house, 
and were served only by women, while only men 
served in the kunazkaya. Our servants wore no livery, 
and were only servants during their hours of duty. 
In their free time they were the equals of the free 
peasants and even we could not treat them as in- 
feriors. They were free Circassians, wearing the same 
clothes as we did and possessing the same rights. 
When the sons of our house were about twelve 
to fourteen, it was the tradition for them to make 
_ Official visits in the neighbourhood to noble house- 
holds. I, too, was dispatched on this journey when 
the time came, and it was no matter of short visits. 
I accomplished on horseback a journey of four 
months, which was often exhausting, particularly 
when one of the terrible Caucasian storms sprang 
up. The clouds hang over the mountains and the 
storm rages as if the Thunder God himself were in 
the black clouds, and against the downpour of rain 
even the burka, the heavy Caucasian top coat of goat’s 
hair, was little protection. On each side of me rode 
an older relative, and we were followed by eight 
young men from the district. We were received 
everywhere with festive entertainments, and the stay 
in each house never lasted less than a week. After 
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J returned homé gifts arrived in return for the visits, 
beautiful horses with a saddle or weapons. The 
Circassian saddle is of wood, richly decorated accord- 
ing to the owner’s taste with ivory or silver; it is 
curved both in front and behind, and a saddle 
cushion of leather makes a comfortable seat. The 
snaffle bridle is the rule. 

Until 1860, my father was independent ruler of 
Digoria. The different parts of his estate were 
divided up amongst relatives, under whom more 
and more villages were added. The villages were 
ruled by a Council of Elders and the Mullah, the 
Mohammedan priest who was appointed by my 
father. Usually the Mullah had been to Mecca 
to visit the Prophet’s grave and had the right to 
wear the turban in addition to the green mantle of 
the Mullah. He only wore this official dress, how- 
ever, when attending to his religious duties; otherwise 
he wore the cherkesska. All disputes were brought 
before the Council, and were usually settled amicably. 
If the disputants could not agree, or were unsatisfied 
with the decision of the Elders, they appealed to my 
father, whose decision was final. Banishment was 
_ the penalty for dishonourable crimes, and the serious- 
ness of a crime was judged according to the hurt it 
did to the village community or the tribe. The law 
-was based on the Islamic shariah, and ruled all family 
matters, customs, rights of possession and relation- 
ships generally. A thief had to pay back to his victim 
double the price of the theft, and his mother or 
another woman of his family had to guarantee that 
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he would not steal again. If he did so he injured 
his mother, which was in itself a punishment, for the 
respect for women was universal in everyday life. For 
instance, if a man met a woman in the street, even if 
he were of much higher rank, he must always give way 
and allow her to pass on his right side, for he wore his 
arms on the left and the sight of them might frighten 
a woman. When our peasants had a request to make 
which they were certain would be refused, they always 
sent a woman to my father, usually with a home- 
made gift, for the Prince could not refuse a woman, 
even the humblest. I must add that, to the credit of 
our women, they never abused this chivalrous code. 

There is no capital punishment in the Caucasus, 
for murder, which alone demands it, is revenged by 
the family of the victim. Blood feuds never died out 
under Russian overlordship, and there were only 
two ways of avoiding them: either the family of the 
dead man forgave, and their forgiveness had to be 
bought dearly, or the mother of the victim could 
personally absolve the murderer. He had to come 
to her and she laid her kerchief at his feet, while he 
touched her breast with his lips. He was then her 
child and assumed all the rights and duties of the 
dead man. In my own family I only experienced one 
case of blood feud, which finished harmlessly. A great- 
uncle had, while I was still a child, killed a free peasant 
in a fight after the latter had done him serious wrong. 
He was banished to Irkutsk, where, so far from spend- 
ing his exile in remorse and penitence, he lived 
comfortably at the expense of his family. In the 
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meantime every éffort was made to stop the blood feud 
between the two families. My father offered in vain 
every compensation and many thousands of roubles, 
and finally my great-uncle did the cleverest thing for a 
man in his position: he died. The murderer was gone, 
but the feud went on against his innocent family. For 
a long time we heard nothing of it, I do not know why, 
unless the peasants were afraid of the severe penalty 
for killing a prince: the murderer is put to death and 
his entire family banished, a terrible punishment for 
the Circassian, who loves his country fanatically. 

I was already grown up, and had been charged 
one day to ride with a Russian land surveyor to the 
marches of our property, where he was to take a 
survey. As we approached our goal, I saw, with no 
little distrust, two young men of the family of the 
murdered man, waiting for me. I must admit that 
my feelings were mixed as I contemplated the 
imminence of the moment when I should become an 
excellent target for the pair, who commanded a 
fine, sheltered position. Inwardly I wished my light- 
hearted great-uncle in the most uncomfortable place 
in the other world. Outwardly, I whipped up the 
horses as fast as they would go, which did not prevent 
a rain of stones from whistling round my ears. I 
was naturally happy that none of them hit me, but 
at the same time was angry that the Russian should 
gain so poor an impression of Circassian skill in throw- 
ing. When we were out of range, I turned to look for 
my surveyor, and found him crouching, pale and tremb- 
ling in the corner of the carriage. He regarded me with 
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a dark and clouded face as I reined in, and received 
all my excuses and apologies shortly. He did not deign 
to reply, and walked all the way home. He probably 
told wild stories later about us and our customs! 

After 1860 the Tuganoff property came under 
Russian overlordship like the rest of the Caucasian 
estates, and we had to put up with Russian adminis- 
tration. The Grand Duke Michael Nicolaevitch, 
the first Viceroy of the Caucasus, had his residence 
in Tiflis, and he was much respected for the pleasant 
and intelligent way in which he treated people under 
him. His successor, General Sheremetiff, destroyed 
much that the Grand Duke had begun in a diplo- 
matic way, until. the true Russian and _ heartily 
disliked Prince Galitzin was sent to us, with whom my 
father was on very bad terms, for the following reasons. 

We possessed in my family two very old heirlooms 
which were credited with supernatural qualities. 
These were an ancient sword, bearing an illegible 
inscription, and a bronze dish with engraved figures 
of gods and animals, and lettering which an expert 
had pronounced to be Sanskrit. Among other 
magic powers possessed by the sword was that of 
making the pangs of childbirth easier; its fame was 
widespread, and people came from near and far to 
beg for its aid. The sword and the dish were then 
sent to the house of the expectant mother; an old 
woman, of unquestionable virtue, poured milk over 
the sword into the dish in the presence of the 
mother, and gave her the milk to drink. The most 
difficult birth became easy after this. 
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Prince Galifzin had heard of the sword, and 
seemingly been much impressed, and could think 
of no better gift for the Grand Duke Nicolas, heir to 
the throne, who was then visiting the Caucasus. He 
requested my father to give him the sword, and my 
father declined to do so. There was indeed no reason 
why he should have given an ancient family heirloom, 
to which he was much attached, to one of the rulers 
of the country which had conquered the Caucasus 
in the most brutal manner, and deposed him from his 
position as independent prince of a large region. 
However, in order to placate Prince Galitzin, he sent 
a fine bloodhorse with a saddle and bridle as a gift 
for the Grand Duke. Galitzin never forgave my father 
for his refusal of the sword. 

The traditions of the mountain land gave the 
prince many rights, but also many duties. To every- 
one who asked his help he owed advice and aid, 
protection and charity. Second to the nobles came 
the free peasants, who possessed many of the same 
rights, though they had to work hard in the culti- 
vation of the land both for us and for themselves. 
This did not, however, in any way confuse them with 
the serfs, whose condition was really quite good, but 
who were not free. A serf might never carry arms nor 
perform military service, while the free peasant had 
to contribute to the army according to the number 
of able-bodied men in his family. After the Russian 
conquest things were, of course, different. We had 
then all to do our military service for the Empire, 
though there were special regiments for the Caucasus, 
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and many Caucasian princes, my father amongst 
them, were gazetted officers in the Guards without 
ever actually having to serve. I served my year in a 
dragoon regiment in Tiflis and later on the frontier 
near Kars. This regiment had particularly distin- 
guished itself in the Russo-Turkish war and had the 
right to wear laurels on collar and cuff. My duties 
were not too onerous, but exceedingly. boring; I 
actually served for only four months, and spent the 
rest of the time on leave. The most interesting and 
lasting acquaintance I made in the army was the 
dark, heavy Kakhetian red wine, which even con- 
soled me for the fact that the Armenian women did 
not exactly command adoration. 

On one occasion when I was going on leave, I 
was charged by the Captain with escort of his young, 
newly married, wife, who was travelling to stay with 
some relations. At the same time I had to take 
charge of a beautiful greyhound, the apple of its 
master’s eye. The pretty and charming young 
woman and [ had a long and pleasant journey to- 
gether, and I was so busy protecting her that I forgot 
about my other charge, who jumped out of the 
carriage during a short halt, and, when the train 
started again, was caught on the railway line and 
run over. This distressing sequel to my appointment 
as protector earned me black looks and biting obser- 
vations from the Captain, which I swallowed with 
a feeling of guilt in my heart. But it was a most 
enjoyable journey all the same! | 

One of my comrades in the regiment had the 
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fixed idea that after his death he would not be 
buried in a sufficiently spacious coffin, and though he 
was a most lively and normal individual apart from 
this eccentricity, he had had made for himself a 
regular masterpiece of a coffin. This, however often 
we moved our quarters, he carried about with him, and 
as he also insisted upon sleeping in it, there were often 
indescribable scenes with good peasants and other pious 
folks, who fell into the pardonable error of thinking that 
Russian Dragoons carried corpses about with them. 

At home our biggest festival of the year was after 
the harvest. From far and near peasants and workers 
arrived with their implements, and the inhabitants 
of the village packed their houses with guests. Our 
own house was naturally filled to overflowing, and 
more and more visitors kept arriving until huge tents 
had to be erected in the courtyard to accommodate 
them all. Abundant feasting, with plenty of baganz, 
the sweet Caucasian beer, led to dancing, gymkhanas 

and shooting contests, and the festive harvest thanks- 
giving service was held outside under the huge old 
trees. The fruit from the park was given to the poor 

of the village, who exchanged it for potatoes from the 
- Cossacks, the fruit being used by them to make a 
form of intoxicating spirit like schnapps. After the 
Feast of Sacrifice, celebrated in memory of Isaac’s 
offering, animals were slaughtered, one for each 
member of the family, selected in accordance with 
his rank: for father and mother a stag, for each of us 
children a sheep and so on, the meat being given to the 
Mullah for the poor of the village. 
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Once a year we had a race meeting on our own 
course, which again brought great merriment and 
many guests to the house, and keen competition for 
the many prizes offered by my family. Racing with 
blood horses was arranged according to set rules, 
but in addition to this there were races open to all 
the riders of the neighbourhood. 

Both birth and death were attended by much 
ceremony in the country. Ifa child is expected, there 
is great competition to be the first to carry the glad 
tidings to the grandparents and relations, for a rich 
present, usually a horse, awaits the welcome messenger. 
I was once invited to a naming ceremony, similar to a 
baptism in Christian countries, which takes place 
when the child is from two to six days old. I sat 
between the guests and the elders of the free peasant 
family, and rejoiced with them. ‘The name is chosen 
either by the head of the family or by the godfather, 
who then assumes for the rest of his life the duties 
of a second father to the child. The most remarkable 
thing about this particular ceremony was the name 
selected, for the child was dubbed Bismarck. The 
elder introduced the name with a spirited discourse 
in which he spoke in moving terms of his admiration 
for the great German statesman, of whose life he 
indeed knew little, but whose name had penetrated 
even to the mountains of the Caucasus. The village 
mullah then inscribed the unusual name in the book 
of the mosque without comment. 

These customs remained unchanged under Russian 
rule, but for my father there were many changes. 
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The unaccustomed idleness sat heavily on a man of 
his spirit, and he turned to purely family matters 
for occupation. The visit of the historian, Count 
Zichy of Hungary, gave him particular pleasure 
when the latter came to the Caucasus in search of 
material on the Arpad dynasty. The two old gentle- 
men gave each other much valuable information, 
and greatly enjoyed each other’s conversation. 

Until the end of his life my father was a man of 
giant strength. He lived to be eighty-three and died 
on horseback, the year before the war. We buried 
him according to ancient Circassian custom. Messen- 
gers were sent out to all who had known him 
throughout the land. The bringer of tidings of death 
rides at an even short trot, dismounts on the right side, 
lets his raised right hand fall slowly, and pronounces 
first the name of Allah then that of the deceased. 
He mounts again on the right and rides on at the 
same pace. The Koran decrees that the body must 
be buried within twenty-four hours. 

Soon our friends and relations arrived, approach- 
ing us mourners in a long line. The senior of them 
raised his hand and cried the name of Allah: “‘ There 
is but one God!”” Then we carried the dead man 
to the grave. He was shrouded in white linen and 
laid in the wide grave with his face turned towards 
Mecca, while his clothes and all of his possessions 
which he had used in daily life were divided amongst 
the poor. Not a single thing may remain in the 
house, except the dead man’s weapons which are 
left to his sons. It is the Prophet’s will. . . . 


CHAPTER IV 


I 


Wuen the cruel fist of the Russian giant 
descended upon our ancient race, and the ice-cold 
winds from Siberia swept Slav savagery into our 
smiling meadows, laying waste the land, killing men 
and violating women, many Circassians saw their 
country lost to them for ever. It was better to live 
free in exile than as slaves under the enemy. Hund- 
reds of thousands of them, with the little that remained 
to them, were driven out with bitterness in their 
hearts and an abiding homesickness for the sunny 
land where they had known love and friendship, 
laughter and song, and which now lay under the black 
cloud of the invader. 

Most of the exiles went into Anatolia; some, 
however, about 80,000 of the best families, found a 
new home in Syria. A few went ahead to seek land, 
and were followed later by others until there was a 
steady stream leaving the Caucasus. By the year 
1880 my father was deeply concerned by the attraction 
of this freedom in a foreign land for our people, and 
by the increasing suffering of the people at home 
under the Cossack knout. It could only be a matter 
of time before the Russian wave completely over- 
whelmed the native stock, and he tried by every 
means in his power to get the exiles back. 

| ye 


He first turned’ his attention to the Syrian con- 
| -tingent. These had established a regular settlement 
in their new country, near the border where the 
Turkish Government had allowed them to settle. 
Land had been placed at their disposal and they were 
protected by the Government. Villages sprang up, 
the land was cultivated, and the old customs of the 
homeland continued, as did the dress and speech. 
Nor did the settlers’ swords and kindjal rust for long, 
for the Turks had welcomed the advent of so many 
brave men and had not presented them with land 
for entirely disinterested reasons. Here on _ the 
frontier lived the wild, uncivilised tribes of Druses 
and Beduin who had already caused the authorities 
no little worry and cost them several punitive ex- 
peditions. The banditry and feuds continued, how- 
ever, and rebellion was the order of the day. 

The Beduin, a wild race of horsemen, were nomads 
who served a sheikh, but acknowledged no overlord 
and were with difficulty kept down by the Turks. 
Fine shots, armed with lances and the yaghatan, the 
long curved sword, they swept through the villages 
like a sandstorm, leaving death and destruction 
behind them. The Druses were a proud and inde- 
pendent people ruled by emirs and sheikhs and 
obeying the spiritual law of Akkal, the Omniscient, 
a secret cult of which little is known but which 
appears to be a strange mixture of ancient Christianity 
and paganism. Akkal acknowledges no rivals, and 
from time to time is incarnate in a human leader. 


His followers are always hoping for his return. 
D 
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These two tribes were accustomed to prey upon 
defenceless, peaceable country people, and an en- 
counter between their hordes and the Circassians 
could only give rise to bloody combat. Bit by bit 
the Circassians won their new home from the raiders, 
and many a dead Beduin carried the kindjal in his 
breast, while Circassian women wept over the terrible 
wounds caused by the yaghatan, which penetrated the 
soft cherkesska all too easily. The Circassians became 
the leaders of the Turkish expeditions against the 
tribesmen, and in this way their worth as fighters 
was discovered, and many of them were called to 
positions of authority in the Government and at 
court, where they soon became famous for their 
loyalty and trustworthiness. One of them, Mehmed 
Zaari Pasha, had come from the Caucasus as a child 
with his father, and now lived at court and had 
even married a relative of the Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
His father had been an old acquaintance of my 
father’s, and Mehmed Zaari Pasha continued to 
correspond with my father for many years after 
his parent’s death, and contributed a good deal to 
the final decision to bring the Syrian Circassians 
home again. | 

The Russian Government had nothing against my 
father’s plan. The dismal failure of the attempt 
to settle the conquered lands of the Caucasians with 
Cossacks and Russian peasants was the least of 
the reasons which contributed to this change of 
heart in the bureaucracy. Since the days of Alexander 
II the Circassian cavalry had played an important 
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part in the Russian army, and as Turkey had to be 
watched since the recent war, the authorities were 
none too pleased to see the finest riders of their army 
going to strengthen the ranks of the opponent—an 
opponent, moreover, who was bound to the Cir- 
cassians by ties of faith. 

Russian officials, therefore, considered my father’s 
plans with heartfelt approval, and notified the 
Russian ambassador.in Constantinople, Zinovieff 
(not to be confused with the hero of the October 
Revolution) of them. At the other end no serious 
difficulties were to be expected. In 1902 the final 
conferences about the return of the exiles took place. 
My father worked out the detailed plans with the 
assistance of his relatives, and it was at first proposed 
that he should go himself to undertake the missior. 
Finally, however, he decided that it was necessary 
for him to be at hand when the first wanderers 
returned, and my name was then proposed. I was 
delighted by such an honour, which would give me 
a chance to see the fabulous city of Constantinople, 
and the world-famed Turkish Court, and to travel 
for the first time outside Russia. I was then just 
twenty years old. 

The preparations for my journey were soon com- 
plete, and I set off, young and happy, on my mission. 
On the train going to Sebastopol I got to know an 
old gentleman who apparently liked me so much that 
he invited me to stay on his estate in the Crimea. I had 
no reason to refuse his invitation, and spent a wonderful 
week there before going on to Constantinople. 
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I arrived at my journey’s end on a grey morning. 
The first rays of the sun were pointing long fingers 
over the horizon when through the mist the houses 
- on the Golden Horn came in sight, their outlines 
as mysterious as the veiled women they sheltered. 
Slowly, at half speed, our ship slid into the harbour, 
and slowly the mists rose until the sun shone 
victoriously above them, pouring a golden stream of 
light over the fairytale city on the Bosporus: 
Constantinople, the city of a thousand minarets. 

The first thing I did was to call upon Mehmed 
Zaari Pasha, the Circassian and friend of my father, 
for whom I brought greetings and letters. He helped 
me to draw up a petition to the Sultan requesting 
to be given a commission in the Turkish army. There 
was nothing unusual in this, and it was a request 
frequently granted to Circassians, so before three 
weeks had passed I was summoned to the Yildis- 
Kiosk and told that the Sultan had appointed me a 
lieutenant. I wore a star on my cuff to show that I 
was a candidate for the position of aide-de-camp; 
the uniform resembled that of the German Uhlans, 
with a klapak, a low crowned fez of caracul. I did 
not belong to any particular company or regiment, 
and my sole duty was to appear from time to time 
at Court. Otherwise I did what I pleased. 

In Turkish society French was almost universally 
spoken, but in order to talk with my servants and 
the people I had to learn more than the few scrappy 
sentences of ‘Turkish which I possessed. By chance I 
came across an old hadji (Mecca pilgrim) who had 
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‘once been our guést at home and who spoke Turkish 
and Russian with equal ease, and was therefore the 
perfect interpreter for me. He considered me fair 
prey, and fastened himself to me for the remainder + 
of my stay, and I must admit that he was sometimes 
very useful, but indescribably grasping. Gold was his 
god; he would do anything for money, and betray 
anyone. After I had spent a couple of weeks in a 
hotel I found a home for myself with the hadji’s 
assistance, and no doubt he pocketed a goodly 
percentage of the money I spent on it. In any case 
I lived there very comfortably for the ten months 
I passed in Constantinople. The flat was in the 
Beshik-Tash district, and though it was often very 
hot in the daytime, a pleasant cool breeze came up 
from the Bosporus in the evening. My household 
consisted of a cook and three barefoot boys who 
padded swiftly and silently about their tasks. 

Early each morning I was woken by the penetrating 
cry of “Keefeelii!” as the baker boys hawked 
their rolls in the street. Next came the gardeners 
with handcarts or huge baskets on their heads, 
containing every kind of vegetable and fruit, in- 
cluding wonderful grapes and onions, that “flower 
of the Balkans” of which every street in the poorer 
quarters reeked. What with this trade, the crowds 
of people and the pariah dogs, the state of the streets 
left much to be desired, but the brilliant sunshine 
bathed it all, and the old mosques, which were almost 
tumbling down through scarcity of money and 
corruption, were extremely picturesque with their 
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odd shapes mirrored in the glittering waters of the 
Bosporus. I wandered round the busy, colourful 
city in bewilderment. There was constant noise and 
movement, the air was never still as in my native 
mountains, and even at night every nerve of the city 
seemed to vibrate, and the streets were frequently 
lit up by the constant fires which caught so easily 
in the thatched wooden buildings. 

Then there were the bazaars where every imagin- 
able object was sold: books in old crabbed characters, 
clothes, trinkets, cheap trash and choice treasures all 
jumbled together. There were stuffs whose rainbow 
colours and silky softness were a pleasure even to see 
and feel; gold and precious stones whose glitter 
made one dream of the blood which had been shed 
to obtain them. And there was the arms market of 
which I was never tired, with its stock of every 
weapon that a son of Islam ever handled: daggers, 
swords, and lances; fine flexible blades for the hand 
of an elegant duellist, and heavy old sabres for the 
solid fist of the warrior. A dense mob circulated in 
these bazaars, hawking, screaming, bargaining and 
turning over the goods until the Muezzin’s musical 
cry gave the last call to prayer and darkness eclipsed 
the colour of the wares. 

There were races enough to be found in the 
Caucasus, but it was nothing to the cosmopolitanism 
of Constantinople. Old Turks, Young Turks, Euro- 
peans of every country, Persians, Jews, Asiatics of 
every race, bernouses, turbans, loin cloths and long 
sweeping Cloaks, the fez and the top hat, all met and 
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| vileideid here, ‘and among them went the dark 
yashmaks of the Turkish women, hiding the beautiful 
faces and slender lines of their wearers. 

Heavily veiled, these women scurried shyly 
through the streets, and if an occasional pioneer 
dared even then to show herself unveiled to 
_ Europeans, she was a rarity and unsure of herself. 
Only in the shops were women allowed to lift the 
veil a fraction, and you might catch a glimpse of a 
fine profile, a pair of delicate red lips and curious, 
childish eyes before it fell again. Women were to 
be seen, too, on the water, in the procession of 
caiques and little rowing boats which plied up and 
down. Here came the luxurious creatures from the 
harems of rich Turks, like glittering, exotic fish in 
their costly, many-coloured silks and jewels. For 
the majority of Turkish women in those days there 
was but one aim and object in life: to please men. 
Married at fourteen, they dreamed life away behind 
the shutters of the harem; at thirty they were old 
and had nothing left but memories on which to drag 
out the rest of life. The women in a harem had 
no duties and no responsibilities; it was a life as 
carefree and as aimless as that of a caged bird. 

The very word harem breathes secrecy, the un- 
_known, the forbidden, into which no foreigner 
could penetrate. I, however, did have an opportunity 
to enter one. My hadji had a daughter of whose 
beauty I had heard great things, which is saying a 
good deal in a city like Constantinople where 
beautiful women of every race abounded. He had 
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arranged to sell this child for a fabulous price to an 
old, fat, dirty, horrible admiral whose bad reputation 
was only exceeded by his complete ignorance of 
nautical matters. As he was also famed for his piety, 
his friendship with the Sheik-ul-Islam was good for 
the rank of admiral and commander of the imperial 
yacht. I was very anxious to see his beautiful young 
wife and at the same time to enter a harem, and 
asked the hadji to try to arrange it. He implored 
me to give up the idea, and prophesied the direst 
disasters for me in this world and the next if I 
persisted, elaborating the most complicated pedigrees 
of dogs and lower animals for those who had spoken 
to me of his daughter’s beauty. I let him talk himself 
out, then politely reminded him that there were other 
interpreters in Constantinople. 

That did the trick. The next day he came to me 
with the news that his son-in-law had agreed to my 
request, having been told that I was a relation of his 
wife’s. As such I had the right to see her unveiled, 
and though the admiral would rather have refused 
permission he was afraid of offending me. As I 
had become an officer in so short a time he imagined 
I had close relations with the Court, and gave in 
with a sigh. With a gloomy countenance my hadji 
took me to him, through an anteroom furnished in 
European style, into a smaller room which was 
completely oriental. Low divans and cushions were 
strewn about, carpets and more carpets covered floor 
and walls. Then the charming fanum came in with 
her mother, a tiny creature dressed in a style which 
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we only know in operettas to-day: white silk trousers, 
a narrow short jacket richly embroidered, a short 
veil over her black hair, and jingling bracelets 
on her little wrists. I felt my relative’s affection for 
her growing warmer and warmer, and saw no reason 
why I should not fold her in a cousinly embrace, 
which the admiral watched with black looks, but 
could not prevent. My hadji groaned with disgust, 
but I did not care. The little coloured bird of the 
harem seemed to wear a doomed look in her childish 
eyes, and I learned afterwards that the young son of 
the admiral was in love with his stepmother, but 
what became of the two poor children I never heard. 
It may well have ended in one of the many tragedies 
which haunted Constantinople in those days. 

In public places scarcely a Turkish woman was 
to be seen. The singers and dancers in the coffee 
houses were nearly all western Europeans, whom the 
Turks, gurgling narghile in mouth, stared at heavily 
and unimpressed. Their ancient civilisation and 
their self-satisfaction made them unreceptive to any- 
thing novel, not because they could not understand 
it, but because they did not need it. Quite different 
is the Levantine who pursues everything new, adopts 
every change and yet remains backward with the 
_ complete lack of traditions of the half-breed. Unfor- 
tunately he is often confused with the Turk and brings 
discredit on the ‘“‘Oriental” in general. 

Political murders were at that time a favourite 
_weapon of the different parties. The actual assassins 
were usually Albanians, who had the lives of many 
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Pashas and Beys on their consciences. It was also 
the Albanians who, with the assistance of the rabble 
of dockers and porters, and sometimes. even aided 
by the military or middle class citizens, used to 
exterminate the Armenians with oriental thorough- 
ness. There is no doubt that these massacres were 
intended by the authorities to root out the Armenians 
altogether, and compared to them the noisy and, 
for the most part, bloodless anti-semitic riots in 
Russia were child’s play. The Russian mob would 
give themselves the pleasure of a “snowfall in sum- 
mer”; i.e. they would scatter the feather mattresses’ 
of the Jews, smash windows and furniture, and give 
the hated Israelites a thrashing which sometimes 
ended fatally, but the casualties were always far 
fewer than the newspapers made out. If a Jew 
was knocked down in Kiev all his co-religionists in 
Paris, Berlin, London and New York would set up 
an outcry, but the reasons for the deed were usually 
suppressed. The horrors of the Armenian butchery 
may also have been exaggerated, but they were 
infinitely bloodier than the Jewish pogroms in Russia 
—and both fade into insignificance beside the sea 
of blood spilled by the Bolsheviks. 

At the time of my stay the Greeks, too, were 
coming into disfavour, and reasonably so since they 
were always mixed up in the most unsavoury affairs. 
Later the Kemalists threw nearly all the Greeks 
out, and they retorted by expelling the Turks from 
Salonika. No doubt Constantinople gained by it 
morally, but the misery of the refugees was terrible. 
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Their fate resembled that of the pariah dogs who 
were collected and put down on an island in 
the sea of Marmora without food or water, until the 
English poisoned them out of pity. Most of the 
Greeks were in trade, particularly in the carpet 
trade in Constantinople, Smyrna and Scutari, which 
collapsed after their expulsion, and was taken up 
by them again in Salonika. 

It was characteristic of the Turkey of that time 
that it was not a matter of reproach to have accepted 
bribes, but only to have overstepped the mark and 
taken too much. Bribery and corruption were even 
more rife than under the Tsars, where every official 
took money according to his rank and position. 
For instance, the building of a battleship entailed 
endless tipping. The dockyard calculated the price 
accordingly and delivered an inferior ship. The 
admiral got half the balance, the two captains the 
lion’s share of the remaining half, and the rest fell 
to the other members of the syndicate. Rhami-Pasha 
was the first to effect a clean-up in public business. 

At this time the struggle over the Macedonian 
gendarmerie was very much in the foreground, and 
there was much rivalry between the European 
Powers over the newly built Baghdad railway. They 
_ all wanted “concessions” and “reforms,” Germany 
and France quarrelled as to who should send in- 
structors to the railway line, and everyone plundered 
the “Sick Man of Europe”’ to the best of his ability. 
Russia was just presenting her last demands for the 
costs of the war against Turkey, the old Ambassador 
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Zinovieff being entrusted with the task of collecting. 
He went quietly about his business, and refrained 
from adopting the provocative attitude which Russia’s 
representatives so often showed—one has only _to 
think of the Russian intrigue-mission to Bulgaria 
under General Baron Kaulbars, which existed solely 
to set aside the Battenbergs so that Bulgaria, and 
eventually all the Balkans, would fall into the hands 
of Russia. This was known as “‘fulfilling the Testa- 
ment of Peter the Great.” 

Zinovieff viewed my mission favourably and in- 
structed the Russian Consulate to help me. For him, 
a clever politician, it was a matter of self-interest 
for Russia since he well knew the value of the Cir- 
Cassians as cavalry soldiers and as the stablest element 
in the Caucasus. During the world war my country 
raised two cavalry corps which were unquestionably 
the finest mounted troops in the Russian army: later 
their renown was most unjustly given to the Cossacks, 
who were mere imitators of Circassian traditions. 
They took over our tactics, our dress and our weapons 
and learned much of our skill. The Circassians 
were as famous for their loyalty as for their military 
worth, and set a fine example during the war. At 
the outbreak of the revolution, when Government 
and army alike collapsed, the Caucasian army corps 
was the only one which retreated in perfect order, 
led by its officers and taking all its arms with it on 
the long road home. It was only after the abdication 
of the Tsar that the Circassians laid down their arms, 
and this was at a time when Russian soldiers were 
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everywhere mutinying and selling their guns for a 
bottle of vodka. 

Zinovieff, then, knew what he was doing when 
he worked against the Petersburg Cabinet intrigues 
and the petty attempts of the Governor of the 
Caucasus, Prince Galitzin, to hinder my mission, 
knowing that his support of me really served Russia’s 
interests. He did everything in his power to lighten 
my task, and even ordered the Russian Consulate 
in Damascus to issue passports to the exiles in Syria. 
It was him I had to thank that during my stay in 
Turkey I succeeded in starting about 30,000 Cir- 
cassians on the journey back to their native mountains. 


II 


Mehmed Zaari Pasha had married a princess of the 
royal house—a cousin of the Sultan, if I remember 
rightly, and she had given him a son. This child, 
through his mother’s relationship to the Sultan, 
was of much higher rank than his father, who had 
to spring to attention whenever he entered a room. 
It would have been most improper for him to remain 
seated in the presence of a royal personage! Since 
he was already in disgrace and closely watched, 
any such action on his part would certainly have 
been denounced at once. It would undoubtedly have 
been much better for the princeling if papa had 
occasionally administered a sharp reproof and forgotten 
about the exalted blood which ran in his son’s veins. 
Although Zaari Pasha was said to be in sympathy 
with the Young Turks, I never heard him speak of 
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the Sultan with anything but the greatest respect. 
_ One day he invited me to stay in his house for a 
few days; though house is an inadequate word to 
describe the enormous estate in the centre of the 
town, with its own park and a swarm of servants. 
Some idea may be got of its size when I say that you 
could ride for an hour and never leave Mehmed 
Zaari’s own grounds. 

One day as I was returning from a ride with my 
host, a tall, alarming looking police officer appeared 
and greeted me. He had a letter for me which 
ordered me to go at once to the Chief of the Secret 
Police, Cherkess Mehmed Pasha, and the officer was 
charged to accompany me there. Indeed he never 
let me out of his sight while I was changing my 
clothes, and we then set out, accompanied by the 
indefatigable hadji, for the Yildis-Kiosk, where the 
most powerful man in Turkey had his offices. 

Cherkess Mehmed came from the Caucasus origi- 
nally, and was as famous for his fearlessness as he 
was feared for his ferocity. The foundation of his 
life was a blind and fanatical devotion to the Sultan, 
and unlike his treatment of many others, Abdul 
Hamid rewarded his loyalty with complete trust. 
Usually so suspicious, he allowed Cherkess Mehmed 
free access to his rooms, a privilege which was 
possessed by only two other men in Turkey: Abdul 
Hamid’s Chief Eunuch, and the German head 
gardener, Schrempf, who looked after the beautiful 
gardens of the Sultan. Abdul Hamid, who was 
passionately fond of flowers, would talk to Schrempf 
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‘for hours about a new plant or the growth of a 
particular flower. 

On Cherkess Mehmed’s shoulders rested a heavy 
responsibility. As Chief of Police he had to watch 
over the life of the Sultan, and was therefore to a 
large extent responsible for the very existence of 
the monarchy. It was not an enviable post to occupy: 
no one in the Yildis-Kiosk understood joking, and 
nerves were under a constant strain, particularly when 
some new plot was rumoured—a frequent occurrence. 

Abdul Hamid was not the rightful occupant of 
the throne. He had deposed the true heir, Prince 
Murad, in a Palace revolution, and with the help 
of his own ministers and doctors had declared that 
the Prince was insane and imprisoned him in a 
castle. His followers were naturally bitterly opposed 
to the usurper, and rallied all those with a grievance 
round them, one revolt following another in quick 
succession. The Young Turks were also causing 
trouble under the leadership of Enver, Ismet and 
Kemal, and though they were constantly suppressed 
they continued to flourish. Salonika was the rallying 
point of these revolutionaries, and from there the 
spirit of revolt spread through the rest of the country: 
it was from Salonika that the first revolutionary 
army marched on Constantinople in 1909, when 
the fleet placed itself under Enver’s orders and only 
the cadets in the Military School remained true to 
the Sultan and tried to save his throne. 

The Police Chief had created a wonderfully 
organised force; a regular army of trained and 
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clever agents were at his service. A suspected person 
could not take a step without being observed, and 
every step, every action was immediately reported. 
I had~ personal experience of this. If anyone made 
himself too unpopular he disappeared, never to be 
seen again, into the bottomless pit of the Turkish state 
prisons, that is, if his name and rank permitted. 
With highly placed personages a different method 
was adopted and they were simply banished to the 
outer limits of the huge realm, far from every harmful 
influence and with every opportunity to think better 
of their actions in the course of the years they spent 
there. They, too, were often under observation, and 
their existence was little better than that of captives. 
I shall have more to say of these exiles later. 

I was conducted by my officer into a sort of outer 
office where soldiers, policemen and all manner of 
Agas and Effendis were waiting. Cherkess Mehmed’s 
order that I should be brought to him at once made 
a good passport through the crowd, and a zealous 
adjutant conducted me into his small, modestly- 
furnished office. The feared Chief stood near the 
window reading a document in which he appeared 
absorbed, so I had time to have a good look at him. 
Tall, slim, with broad shoulders, what chiefly struck 
me at first was his grey beard. Then he looked up 
and I saw his typical Circassian brown eyes which 
gave me a penetrating glance, eyes which shone 
with an irresistible will, against which no weakness 
would stand. He greeted me shortly—and I answered 
in Kabardi. An astonishing change came over him; 
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it was as if a faiht shadow, perhaps of homesickness, 
had crept into his face. He had been quite young 
when he left the Caucasus, where he had lived in 
our neighbourhood and had known my family. He 
asked me many questions about “home,” and even 
seemed pleased to see me. He congratulated me on 
having been made a milasim-saani, a lieutenant, so 
soon, and gave me much fatherly advice about my 
behaviour at Court. He also said that unless I[ 
learned to speak Turkish really well I should have 
difficulty in reaching the position of aide-de-camp, 
and gave me an introduction to the Minister for War. 

There was, however, a painful incident during my 
visit. My hadji was with me and I wished to present 
him to the Pasha, but he stopped me, looked at 
the hadji with an icy stare, and then said to me in 
a loud, clear voice: “‘I know him well, but do not 
wish to know him.” In Circassian circles the old, 
avaricious hadji’s sale of his daughter was considered 
unforgivable. 

As he took leave of me, Cherkess Mehmed warned 
me of having anything further to do with Zaari 
Pasha. The latter was in disgrace with the Sultan 
and any friends of his would be suspect. When I 
replied that Mehmed Zaari Pasha was not only 
my host and a friend of my father’s, but that he 
had facilitated my entry into Turkish governmental 
circles, Cherkess Mehmed shrugged his shoulders 
and remarked that in that case I had only myself 
to thank for the consequences. There was only 


one lodestar in the old Ottoman Empire, round 
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which everyone’s thoughts and actions circled: the 
Sultan and his moods. 

Cherkess Mehmed’s friendship for my family did 
not prevent him from keeping me under observation 
as he considered it his duty to do. One day a man 
spoke to me outside my house whom I had already 
noticed several times following me, and whose 
appearance had appealed to me. He spoke Cir- 
cassian and begged me earnestly to give up my 
visits to Zaari Pasha: he was a police spy and would 
have to report my frequent calls on the disgraced 
Pasha to the Secret Police. He did not expect any 
reward for his indiscretion, but he was a Circassian, 
and Turkish Circassians formed an inseparable body; 
they would hold out against anyone. It is possible 
that the great influence these Circassians played in 
Turkish affairs was due to the fact that Abdul 
Hamid’s mother was a Circassian. They showed no 
jealousy of newcomers, in fact they helped them as 
much as possible, and I believe that my ignoring 
of Cherkess Mehmed’s advice might have ended in 
a very different way had he not known me to be a 
Circassian too. The police authorities usually made 
short work of harebrained young officers. I thanked 
““my” spy for his kind information and invited him 
in. He came gladly and told me, amongst other 
things, that I must not think there was any personal 
enmity between Cherkess Mehmed and Mehmed 
Zaari. It was simply out of the question for the 
Police Chief to show the slightest friendly feeling for 
the unhappy Zaari since the sun of the imperial 
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favour had been withdrawn from him. The personal 
respect the two had for each other had not changed 
in the least, but Zaari was a lost man. When the spy 
took his leave I presented him with a fine kindjal. 
I saw him frequently after that, shadowing me. 
He did his duty and I—did as I pleased. 

Cherkess Mehmed still kept the memory of his 
home hidden in the bottom of his heart; otherwise 
he had become completely Turkish. He kept a large 
harem, and his favourite wife, as I learned to my 
horror, was a negress. It was fashionable at the 
time for Turks to marry black women, and the 
result was a host of incredible looking half-castes 
who did much to lower the standard of the race, 
as is always the case where inferior blood is mixed 
with that of a higher race. His second wife was 
a Turk, and by her he had two sons, both aides-de- 
camp of the Sultan. 

In the ranks of the Young Turks Cherkess Mehmed 
was the most hated man in the country. When 
Enver took over the government he was the first 
to be imprisoned, for he had pursued them and 
harried them like wild beasts. He knew what awaited 
him when he was brought before a Council of War. 
They tried to question him, but he looked at his 
judges with his clever, shining eyes, and answered 
‘shortly: “According to you my life is forfeit. You 
will therefore kill me. Do what you like; I shall 
not say another word.” From that moment he was 
silent. His last and only words were, as they put 
the noose round his neck: “Long live the Sultan!” 
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He was a true man, hard towards others and towards 
himself. 

As a newly-appointed officer and a foreigner I 
had the honour of being presented in the Yildis- 
Kiosk. The son of Cherkess Mehmed accompanied 
me in order to help out my inadequate Turkish, for 
the Sultan, though he spoke French fluently, would 
only speak Turkish on official occasions. In a 
spacious reception room, with huge gilt mirrors on 
the walls and no furniture except a few low divans 
and backless stools, about thirty of us, mostly 
foreigners, waited to meet the Ruler of the Faithful 
for the first time face to face. After we had waited 
some time Abdul Hamid’s private secretary, Izzet 
Pasha, appeared. He was an Arab, still com- 
paratively young, slim and supple as a rapier blade 
in his gorgeous chamberlain’s uniform. His dark, 
fine cut face and pointed beard were dominated by 
a pair of glittering black eyes, a true Arab type. 
He had considerable influence over Abdul Hamid. 

We followed Izzet Pasha into an audience chamber 
where “‘the Lord of both Continents and both Seas” 
stood surrounded by dignitaries. He was clad in 
his usual plain morning coat, and his small head 
and stooping carriage gave him the appearance 
rather of an Armenian than of a Turk. Nothing in 
him suggested his beautiful Circassian mother, unless 
it was his clear grey eyes. His voice was unusually 
high and light, though clear; his whole figure was 
plain and homely, yet somehow impressive. 

Izzet Pasha called out the names of those to be 
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presented and the Sultan said a few amiable words 
to each. He asked me what the situation of the 
Circassians in the Caucasus was, and I replied with 
formal politeness that they never forgot to include 
his Majesty in their prayers. I was dismissed with 
a gracious nod. 

After this I had several opportunities of seeing the 
Sultan, and of hearing the views of those most in- 
timately associated with him; views which in my 
opinion were the most valuable, since everything 
which found its way into the newspapers had been 
censored and revised, and edited to fulfil some 
particular object. His ministers considered him to 
be an extremely capable and cunning diplomat, 
incalculable in his moods, often cruel, yet showing 
on occasions traces of real goodness and weakness. 
In any case, he was the most able ruler that Turkey 
had possessed for some time. He had saved his 
country from disaster in the most dangerous situations, 
and had been victorious in the only war of his reign, 
against the Greeks. That he lost Bosnia and Herze- 
govina to Austria was no fault of his policy: they 
were regions which had not really belonged to Turkey 
for years. He did not deserve his deposition after so 
many years as ruler. I personally always had the 
greatest respect for him, although I had later to 
suffer considerable unpleasantness during my period 
of disgrace. 

Every Friday, the Mohammedan Sunday, a big 
reception was held at Court, preceded by a special 
service attended by the Sultan and court dignitaries. 
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The route from the Yildis-Kiosk to the Mosque was 
crowded with people, held back by a line of soldiers. 
A company from each regiment stationed in the 
Capital was on parade every week. The Sultan often 
drove himself, accompanied by his youngest son and 
his Grand Vizier, and followed by a large suite. I 
once saw an attempt on his life during one of these 
drives. An infernal machine exploded, but no one 
was injured and only one carriage damaged. The 
Sultan got out of his carriage with remarkable sang- 
froid, took his son’s hand, and waited patiently 
until the disturbance was over before proceeding 
on his way to the Mosque. 

There is a very special atmosphere about a 
Mohammedan place of worship. No pictures, no 
symbols, attract the attention of the faithful. When 
the service begins the worshipper cups his hand 
behind his ear as a sign that he wishes to hear nothing 
but the sacred words of the Imam. Every forehead 
touches the floor when the sonorous phrases of the 
Koran echo through the building. There is no 
singing and no organ music, but the melodious voice 
of the Mullah sounds like music ringing out over the 
bowed heads of the faithful. Their prayers are a 
source of strength and joy to them: indeed, the five 
daily periods of prayer commanded by the Prophet 
could not otherwise be observed except as a burden. 

On Fridays the Sheik-ul-Islam himself conducted 
the service. Near the Mosque, a sort of stand was 
erected for foreign diplomats, and the cunning 
Abdul Hamid frequently made use of their presence 
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on these occasions to hold private audiences. At 
the end of the service he would approach the stand 
and speak to one or two diplomats, and I believe 
that many subjects which could not be discussed 
at official audiences were raised then, and often 
satisfactorily settled. 

The Sultan himself seldom received on Fridays: 
it was usually the Grand Vizier who officiated and 
greeted the many foreign guests. From time to time 
brilliant dinners were held at the Palace, a galaxy 
of military and diplomatic uniforms, and with even 
the rare civilian dress enlivened by a red fez. The 
Sultan was an extraordinarily good host at these 
banquets, and the only person to be pitied was the 
Master of Ceremonies who, in addition to his mani- 
fold duties, had always to remain by the Sultan and 
interpret for him. He had to perform an incredible 
number of obeisances, and his head must sometimes 
have been swimming with all the different Beys and 
Pashas. Of these there were hundreds, but by no 
means every Pasha was in regular receipt of the 
salary due to him: for anyone who had incurred the 
least displeasure of the authorities there was always 
an excuse to deduct a substantial commission. 

Brilliant and interesting as these dinners were, 
they lacked one of the chief features of European 
company: namely women. The Valide-Hanum, 
the Sultan’s mother, did give her own small, and 
famous, receptions, but at these no men were present, 
and I only heard from European women who had 
been presented to her of her kindness and affability. 
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Parties in Turkish houses were unheard of, since the 
lady of the house could not be present, and con- 
sequently people only met at official ceremonies, 
in the houses of Europeans, and in the coffee houses. 

The Sultan’s harem was a city in miniature. He 
possessed not less than six hundred wives, and it can 
be imagined what a host of eunuchs, servants and 
tutors these women required. It was far from easy to 
become a member of the imperial harem. Women 
were Certainly not cruelly snatched from their parents 
and shut up in the Palace; on the contrary, they 
clamoured for the honour. That a certain young 
hanum must be young and lovely was only the first 
of the many conditions to be fulfilled; the candidate 
had then to be examined on political questions and 
her trustworthiness proved, since harem plots and 
attempts by women to murder the Sultan had not 
been unknown in past years. Once accepted, every 
woman had to undergo a long and careful period of 
preparation. She received an excellent education 
which could stand comparison with the best given 
to European girls, and in addition to book learning 
she had to become an agreeable dancer and singer 
and learn to play on various instruments. She was 
also instructed in manners and deportment. 

Even so, the six hundred women were not all the 
Sultan’s wives, in fact he had never set eyes on a 
great many of them. It was merely a question of 
prestige that the Sultan should have a large harem, 
and he frequently presented some deserving Pasha 
with a woman, which was a great honour for the 
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recipient but also, very often, a great nuisance. 
The fact is that most of the Pashas had only one wife, 
not, as was so often said abroad, because they had come 
under Christian influence, but simply for reasons of 
economy. A genuine harem was a wildly expensive 
luxury; every woman had her own household, and 
required innumerable servants and gifts, and no harem 
was without its internal feuds and troubles. Abdul 
Hamid himself had only the four legitimate wives 
permitted by the Koran. One of his sons recently 
married a sister of the Albanian King, Achmed-Zogu. 

When the foreigner hears the magic word harem, 
he immediately has visions of the Arabian Nights. 
He sees divans, cushions, silks and jewels, slender 
odalisques, and perfumed narghiles. American 
women, especially, were obsessed by the idea, and 
eagerly devoured every detail they could discover 
about harem life. One young woman went so far 
as to do her utmost to be taken into the Yildis-Kiosk 
harem. She was extremely pretty, and as there was 
nothing against her there was no reason to refuse 
her. She was therefore received as a candidate and 
had to undergo the same preparation as everyone 
else. I imagine that she never once saw Abdul 
Hamid. In any case, after a time she became exceed- 
ingly bored and decided she wished to re-enter the 
world. Now, if it was difficult to get into a harem, 
it was a thousand times more difficult to get out. 
The doors were closed, and the eunuchs watchful 
and suspicious. At long last she managed somehow 
to get a message through to the outside world, the 
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American Ambassador was mobilised (he must have 
cursed his romantic countrywoman roundly), and 
finally the locked doors of the imperial harem opened 
before his insistence. 

A foreign diplomat once tried to persuade the 
Grand Vizier to carry out all manner of reforms. 
The Turk smiled and replied: “Attendez un peu, 
Excellence, nous aurons tout, les banques et les 
routes, et enfin la banqueroute!”’ 

I have never in my life heard so much about 
plotting and intrigue, envy and deception as I did 
in the company of the Pashas of the Ottoman Empire. 
They envied each other the very air they breathed, 
and since Abdul Hamid was ever suspicious and 
fearful of treachery, they found a ready ear for their 
whispered denunciations. In this respect the most 
ardent of all was Hassan Pasha, the Minister of the 
Navy, whose fabulous wealth stood in inverse ratio 
to his reputation for honour. He was known as the 
most easily bought official in the entire Empire, 
which was saying a good deal. His sworn enemy was 
Cherkess Fuad Pasha, whom I met later in exile, a 
cultured, elegant person, but endowed with a terribly 
sharp tongue. Innumerable anecdotes were told of him 
in society and in the street, but his great popularity did 
not suffice to protect him from the displeasure of the 
Sultan who only forgave him after Hassan’s departure. 

On one occasion when the Sultan was amusing 
himself with a French juggler and sword-swallower 
he remarked to his entourage that there was nothing 
like that in Turkey. Fuad smiled and replied: 
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“Oh, Your Majesty, he is nothing to our Minister 
of Marine who is capable of swallowing whole an 
entire battleship!”” In one battleship the bronze 
screw was stolen, since the Captain and crew had 
received no pay for some time and had hit upon this 
simple manner of reimbursing themselves. When 
Fuad heard of this he observed drily that it was 
fortunate the propeller had not been made of gold 
or it would probably never have reached the ship 
at all, but remained in the hands of the Minister. 

Evidently, Fuad did not make himself beloved 
of his colleagues by remarks of this kind. He was 
closely watched by police spies but paid no attention 
either to them or the annoyance of the authorities. 
As he was walking one day he noticed two men 
following him whom he took for spies of Cherkess 
Mehmed, and turned round and shot them out of 
hand. He was known as Deli-Fuad, Wild Fuad. 

Stories about Hassan Pasha and the Navy were not 
lacking either. One example was the following: 

A certain English Prince was expected on a visit. 
A cruiser was despatched to Malta to meet him. 
The august visitor arrived and was received with 
due honour and richly entertained. He took his 
departure in due course, but the cruiser never appeared 
at all. Weeks later the captain reported, and when 
official reproofs were over someone asked him where 
in Heaven’s name he had hidden himself and his ship 
all this time. He replied in injured tones that he had 
obediently sought high and low for Malta for weeks, 
but unfortunately in vain for “‘ Malta does not exist!” 
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I made many interesting acquaintances through 
the Ambassador, Zinovieff, English, German, French 
and, of course, Russians. I became particularly 
friendly with Englishmen and Germans, which was 
observed with great suspicion, and more or less 
open warnings were let fall to me that it was most 
undesirable for an officer attached to the Sultan, 
and a Mohammedan, to be so intimate with foreigners 
and infidels. I threw all caution to the winds, how- 
ever, and followed my youthful pleasures until one 
day catastrophe entered my life in the form of a 
stern summons to the Police Chief. 

With an uneasy conscience and some forebodings 
of disaster, I presented myself, was received with the 
utmost courtesy by the Pasha and informed that it 
was His Majesty’s wish that I should spend a short 
time in Syria where, under the Military Governor, 
Hakki Pasha, I should have an opportunity to pursue 
my Turkish military career and improve my know- 
ledge of the language. This accomplished, a brief 
communication on the subject to the right quarter 
would suffice to earn me promotion and my return 
to Constantinople. I was stunned. Banished to 
Syria, the Siberia of Turkey, of which I had heard 
sO many alarming stories! It seemed to be the 
favourite place of exile at the time, and my only 
consolation was that I should be nearer the Cir- 
Cassians with whom I was concerned and might 
have a better chance there of furthering my mission. 
I packed my trunks and a few days later took ship 
for Syria. 


CHAPTER V 


I 


I sAILED in an Austrian ship, and although I was 
officially in disgrace, I was young enough to enjoy 
the seven days’ Journey under a friendly Captain 
who pointed out the beauties of the route to me. 
After a lovely voyage through the Hellespont, we 
put in at Smyrna to take cargo aboard. 

I made use of the time to see something of the town, 
and to my great surprise met an old friend, a man 
who had led a life full of movement in every corner 
of the world. His name was Saurbek, he was an 
Ingushete and a distant relation of mine. As a young 
man he had joined the Russian Army as a cornet, 
had been insulted by his Commander, and in 
open revolt against the injury he had suffered, he 
had stabbed the superior officer. He was arrested, 
degraded and sent to the military prison at Kalish. 
_ The logical end of his career would have been Siberia, 
a sad fate for so young a man. Like all Caucasians 
he was of slim build, and he actually managed to 
wriggle his way out through the iron bars of his cell 
and scramble somehow over the roofs and round 
_ jutting corners to the ground. It was an unheard 
of exploit: anyone else would have probably have 
crashed to death even if they had been able to get 
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through the bars, but he won through uninjured to 
the German frontier. He stayed for a time in Ger- 
many, but did not like it so he set out one day for 
Constantinople, presented himself before Cherkess 
Mehmed Pasha, who could always use men of his 
type, and got taken on in the police force. In a short 
time he had reached the rank of colonel: now he 
stood before me, tall and good to look at in his fine 
uniform, and beaming with pleasure. He told 
me his whole story in the short time before my 
ship sailed. Later I was to come across him again 
equally unexpectedly, but in very different circum- 
stances. 

The weather favoured us and the voyage through 
the Greek islands and the Mediterranean was unfor- 
gettable. When we reached Alexandretta I had the 
pleasure of seeing for the first ttme some of my com- 
patriots in Syria. They had heard a rumour of my 
arrival and for weeks had met every ship in the hope 
of seeing me; their tall figures in the familiar costume 
were the first thing I saw as the ship docked. I had 
a rousing reception and heard all about their lives, 
their continuous warfare against the Beduin and 
robber bands, and had to listen to many grievances 
and tell them in my turn all the news of home and 
their relations there. They were happy to be able 
to send greetings through me to the Caucasus and 
their beloved mountains and forests, which so many 
of them would never see again. I had some difficulty 
in getting away from them, but promised to visit 
them again later. 
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One incident made a painful impression on me. 
One of the elders kissed my sleeve. I was horrified, 
and told him with some violence that I would not 
stand such servile oriental customs, and that every 
free Circassian would blush for shame if I told them 
about it at home. The old man was almost in tears, 
but I had been seriously upset by the occurrence. 

Finally the ship brought me to the end of my 
journey; Beirut, the old Phoenician city, and here 
for the first time I trod Syrian soil. 

Syria is a land of contrasts, where, from whatever 
point of view you look at it, there is no uniformity. 
The climate varies from tropical heat to icy cold, 
land and sea winds fighting for the mastery. The 
narrow coast has a wonderful temperate climate: 
in Beirut, which is very sheltered, the temperature 
rarely falls lower than ten degrees centigrade even 
in January, and averages about thirty in the height 
of summer when there is always a cool sea breeze; 
in Damascus, on the other hand, the ‘Pearl of the 
Desert,’ they get the burning sirocco in the summer 
which leaves a thick layer of grey dust over every- 
thing and is unbearably hot and dry to breathe. 
The heat becomes unendurable for any but the true 
children of the desert; everyone else flies from the 
murderous sun to the cool of the mountains. There 
it is bitterly cold in the winter, with biting north 
and east winds whistling over the bare rocks. The 
rainy season, which is from the end of November 
till February in east Syria is often interrupted in 
the mountains by heavy snowfalls, while the west 
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coast has only a short wet season of about three 
months. My journey from Beirut to Damascus took 
me through all these variations of climate and of 
contrasting country and vegetation. Part of the 
soil is a hard, heavy clay which is impossible to 
cultivate, but in which fine fruit trees and vines grow. 

For the most part the country I passed through 
was flat; great plateaux which were dismally bare 
and dead looking. No blade of green relieved the 
naked looking clay, which was in complete contrast 
to the western mountains where the soil is rich and 
every kind of vegetation flourishes. Not for nothing 
is Damascus known as the city of roses and fruit. 
In the highlands I had seen little patches of ground 
laboriously cultivated, the very earth brought there 
by the peasants and carefully watered. Now round 
Damascus broad rich valleys stretched out, green 
with trees and plants, though even here the natural 
dampness of the soil is not sufficient and the water 
has to be brought down from the mountains in pipes 
and distributed through the fields and to the city. 

Syria has never played an important part in history, 
but usually a passive one. At most it has been the 
battle-field for other and more warlike peoples who 
came to it as conquerors. From the south came the 
Egyptians, seeking land to colonise; from the east 
descended the Babylonian hordes, seeking to reach 
the Mediterranean. The swift Phcenician ships 
harried the west coast and colonised it until later 
their lands were taken from them by the Romans who 
in their turn set up colonies and pillaged the country. 
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Christian civilisation was brought by the Crusaders, 
who left traces of European blood behind them in 
the people, and finally the Turks broke in from 
the north at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
and Syria remained Turkish until recent times brought 
a further change of regime. And throughout history 
the idea of a Pan-Arab Caliphate, a united spiritual 
kingdom, has come to the fore from time to time, 
inspired by a common religion and speech, since 
Syria is largely Arabic in speech except for the north 
where my Caucasian fellows had settled, together 
with Kurd, Armenian and Turkish stock. 

It is a curious fact that Syria, which possesses no 
true native culture, has been the cradle of the three 
greatest religions of the world. Jewry has spread 
from here throughout the world, the only great 
religion which has never tried to convert others and 
which has never yet diminished the number of its 
followers. Christianity conquered the Western world 
from Syria; from here its path lay through the 
bloody persecutions of Rome to the triumph of the 
Church under the often misguided Popes. And from 
the middle of the seventh century onwards Syria 
itself has been under the green banner of the Prophet, 
a faith which, though born in Arabia, has had its 
victories in Syria too. The Caliphs of the house of 
Omayyad had their seat in Damascus which became 
under their rule the headquarters of Islam. They 
were rulers over many lands whose name inspired 
terror all over Europe. To-day there is still a chance 
that Syria may be united in a great Islamic king- 
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dom, for of all the religions of the world the Moslem 
is the only one which still concerns itself actively 
with political matters. One has only to think of 
Ibn Saud, ‘“‘The Napoleon of the Desert,” who has 
succeeded in uniting Arabia through the power of a 
dominating religion. Ambitious sheikhs, who had 
nourished feuds against each other for centuries, 
hostile tribes who knew nothing but hatred for each 
other, all these peoples who had the same faith 
but were far removed in customs and manners are 
now united in one state founded on a religious idea. 
Ibn Saud has been called lucky, but he is also a 
puritan, living like the poorest Arab among his 
followers. His reign is built on the Koran, the whole 
of his kingdom bows to the word of the Prophet. 
Recent events in Syria, now under French mandate, 
have shown that the day may not be far off when it, 
too, will rise in the name of the Prophet and be 
united with Iraq and Arabia in one great Islamic 
Empire. 

The succeeding conquerors have taken from the 
country much of its ancient beauty. Of the cedars 
of Lebanon nothing is now to be seen. Jews, Arabs 
and Romans ruthlessly cut down the forests to build 
their temples and ships, palaces and halls, and when 
the forests were laid low the wind and the rain carried 
off the fertile top soil and left the naked rock to burn 
under the merciless sun. | 

The peoples who inhabit the country are as varied 
as its climate and soil. In their build, the colour 
of their skin and hair they differ so much that one 
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cannot really think of them as one race, even leaving 
aside the later settlers on the coast who are mostly 
Levantines and Europeans. In the south and south- 
west the type is pure Arab, south of Damascus a 
Jewish influence begins, while to the north you find 
an Arab-Hittite mixture, with traces of Persian and 
Indian blood in some tribes. The peasants are for 
the most part halfbreeds of Jewish, Arab and Mediter- 
ranean blood, industrious, unscrupulous, eager for 
anything new and extremely avaricious. They have 
a gift for getting rich quick and without much 
trouble. The Beduin, who are still nomads, depend 
entirely on their camels and sheep for a living, and 
are driven by their poverty to thieving raids on the 
villages. Whole tracts of fertile land are uninhabited 
because of the impossibility of defence against these 
desert robbers who pillage the innocent peasants and 
demand tribute from their harvests. 

On the whole it was a rich country to which I 
had come. Beirut was the typical oriental port, 
with every imaginable race living more or less peace- 
ably side by side. There were even pure Phoenician 
types still to be seen there, a complete contrast to the 
~ mixed blood of the majority of the population. The 
town itself was a mixture of modern European 
buildings and Arab hovels, of mosques and cheap 
cabarets. The pleasure resorts were almost all on 
the French model, while the refreshing cleanliness 
of the hotels proclaimed their English and German 
management. I have the best memories of the hotel 
in which I spent a night on account of its wonderful 
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situation, half in the sea and lapped all the year 
round by the waters of the Mediterranean. 

Here I got to know an old Arab who had been 
converted to Catholicism and had taken the name 
Waldemar. In his company I visited the Arab 
quarter; the narrow, surprisingly clean, alleys blazing 
in the heat of the sun, the houses apparently deserted 
except for an occasional woman seated in a door- 
way and following us with burning, curious eyes. 
The whole life of an Arab household is concentrated 
in the courtyard, invisible from the street, and cool 
as the alleyways are hot and dusty. The well-to-do 
Arabs have their courtyards paved with marble, 
which is frequently washed and has friendly green 
plants springing up between the paving stones to 
refresh the tired eye of the visitor after the glare 
outside. In the centre the household spring bubbles 
restfully in its marble bowl, and here the men and 
women sit with crossed legs, staring blankly before 
them, lulled by the falling water. 

My Arabian Waldemar was delighted to show me 
these things, and invited me to visit his estate in 
Lebanon, a finely situated property laid out with 
extravagant art yet in good taste. He flattered 
himself that in it he possessed a truly European 
house. His invitation had not been entirely dis- 
interested, for after a day or two he introduced me 
to his business partner, who, in addition to a very 
beautiful wife, possessed a good deal of land in Syria. 
Valuable minerals had been found there, and it was 
believed that there was also coal, and the owner 
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was most anxious to get the approval of the Turkish 
authorities for his mining projects. This was where 
I came in, for it was thought that I could use my 
influence on their behalf. Actually, any such action 
on my part would have been viewed with great dis- 
favour by the Turkish Government, for Turkish 
officers had in their opinion no business to mix 
themselves up in such modern and revolutionary 
affairs as mining. I was, therefore, to my regret, 
obliged to refuse my host’s request, and to his honour 
be it said that this in no way altered his hospitality 
towards me. 
II 

As soon as I arrived in Damascus I set out to look 
for somewhere to live, and found a pleasant house 
with stabling and a small garden at a ridiculously 
small rent. I bought carpets, which I think were 
genuine, furnished the rooms and got everything 
arranged to the best of my ability. 

I had learned a lesson in Constantinople, and was 
prepared to live rather more according to the rules 
of Turkish governmental etiquette. I was already 
banished, and if I committed any further crime I 
might expect a more unpleasant punishment. The 
mildest penalty would have been the famous “house 
arrest,’’ and however much I liked my new abode 
I was not prepared entirely to forgo the animated 
life of the streets. 

When I arrived at the station I noticed a Turkish 
general looking closely at me, and received a message 
from his aide-de-camp to come and speak to him. 
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He informed me that he was Kazhim Pasha for whom 
I had letters from Cherkess Mehmed. He was most 
amiable, and took me in his own carriage to the 
military headquarters where we smoked wonderful 
cigarettes, though no food or drink was offered be- 
cause of the Mohammedan fast, Ramadan. Naturally 
all government officials and soldiers had to give the 
impression of being good Mohammedans. From 
Headquarters I went on to visit the Military Governor, 
Hakki Pasha, who had been charged with my further 
military and political education. I made up my mind 
to appear very contrite, and full of the warnings I 
had received, even though I might be thinking what 
young officers usually think when on the carpet 
before their superiors. But it was quite unnecessary. 
The little, thickset man, under whose fair hair a 
pair of friendly blue eyes looked out, was obviously 
pleased to see me and welcomed me as a comrade. 

Hakki Pasha was a hero of the Greek war, the 
victorious general who nearly reached Athens and 
who had been embraced by the Sultan for his achieve- 
ments. As a result, he became very unpopular with 
the officials and authorities, and it was the worse for 
him, since in old Turkey it was quite possible for a 
Pasha to be highly honoured one day and disgraced 
the next. 

I became a member of Hakki’s staff, for which I 
had first to get the Sultan’s permission, since I was 
already a candidate for the post of aide-de-camp 
and therefore not permitted to perform any other 
duties. My new superior immediately gave me four 
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weeks’ leave im order to present myself to the 
diplomatic and consular corps. Besides the Military 
Governor there was a Civil Governor, a pleasant old 
gentleman called Hasim, who was completely Euro- 
pean in education and outlook. The two governors 
were as unlike in appearance—Hasim Pasha was 
tall and thin, with a black beard—as they were in 
temperament, and were not on good terms with each 
other, a state of affairs for which their wives were 
responsible. 

The Civil Governor’s Pasha-Hanum was always 
a bit behindhand in everything, which annoyed 
her. A military band played every day in front of 
Hakki Pasha’s house, but the Civil Governor was not 
entitled to this honour, so his wife complained and 
lamented until he sent to Italy for his own orchestra, 
which then gave a concert every day in front of their 
palace. 

In addition, Hakki’s wife possessed four grey Arabs, 
splendid beasts, but which did not please her rival. 
Hasim was again bullied until he asked me to procure 
for his wife a troika and Orloff trotting horses. As 
expense was no object to him I was able to obtain a 
really fine pair of animals, and the equipage was the 
wonder of all beholders as it passed through Damascus 
driven by one of my Circassians. Unfortunately 
_ Madame Hakki Pasha was not nearly jealous enough 
of it. 

As I said, my arrival in the city coincided with 
the month of Ramadan, when the faithful are for- 
bidden to eat or drink between sunrise and sunset. 
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After sunset they make up for it nobly, and Ramadan 
nights are extremely lively. Everyone is out, visiting 
their friends and eating heartily after the day’s 
fast, while during the day they sleep and business is 
only done for an hour or two in the afternoon if 
anything urgent crops up. The last day of Ramadan 
was particularly festive in Damascus when a huge 
banquet took place at Hakki Pasha’s residence 
attended by all the notabilities, to many of whom he 
presented me. 

According to custom the dinner was not served 
in the dining-room but in another room, and the 
waiters made a most curious spectacle in their correct 
black garb, fez on their heads and with bare feet. 
The old rule of Ramadan was that one must not eat 
until it was so dark that you could not distinguish 
between a white thread and a black one, but as this 
gave rise to certain differences of opinion and de- 
pended largely on the quality of one’s eyesight, the 
custom in large towns was to herald the setting of the 
sun by firing a cannon. Shortly beforehand the dinner 
was served and the guests sat round with empty 
plates in front of them waiting for the signal to 
begin. The many small courses followed each other 
with great rapidity, all sharply spiced, until the 
dinner ended with Turkish sweetmeats and coffee. 

When the great annual pilgrimage to Mecca began 
Damascus, usually so cosmopolitan, was transformed. 
The wave of Moslem fervour which swept over it 
obliterated the superficial coating of European white- 
wash. Huge crowds of pilgrims poured into the city 
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in ever-increasing numbers, until the great day came 
when the pilgrimage set out for the Grave of the 
Prophet. Although the most sacred relic of Islam, 
the Green Flag of the Prophet, is at Medina, Damascus 
treasured a stone showing Mohammed’s footprints 
and a baldaquin made from a carpet he had once 
used. This holy canopy was taken in procession 
through the city, while cannon roared and the watch- - 
ing crowds kneeled in the streets. This was a sign 
for the pilgrims to assemble, led by twenty-four 
Beduin on white camels who rode in front of the 
leader of the pilgrimage mounted on an Arab horse. 
Behind him the baldaquin was carried by high 
dignitaries and followed by the members of the 
consular body who were of the faith, and then came 
the crowd of pilgrims all filled with one ambition: 
to see the holy city. The rest of their lives would 
be happy because of this one event, and their relations, 
too old or too poor to undertake the journey, would 
benefit by their reflected glory. The sacred canopy 
was only taken as far as the gates of the city, then 
the pilgrims went on their arduous road which was 
not devoid of danger from nomadic tribes, to say 
nothing of the blistering heat of the sun. For this 
reason only large caravans were allowed to take 
the road, and a military escort went with them to 
_ protect the many valuables of the pilgrims. 

The leader of the caravan had always to arrive 
in Mecca first in order to welcome the pilgrims, and 
he therefore left the main body at the gates of 
Damascus and rode on ahead by the shortest route. 
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Ibrahim Pasha, who held this high office at the time 
of which I write, was a true Arab of the desert. I 
met him at Hakki Pasha’s house and found him most 
interesting to talk to. He often visited me, but at 
first seemed to find something missing until one day 
he remedied this state of affairs personally. He 
arrived beaming with pleasure and presented me 
with a gift, which at first startled me considerably: 
with a friendly greeting he handed over to me two 
slaves, a beautiful Arab girl and her old aunt! 
Once I had got over my first shock I accepted my 
slaves with suitable gratitude and I must admit that 
I was often thankful afterwards to Ibrahim Pasha for 
his kind thought. Aunt Fatima was a remarkably 
good housekeeper and an excellent cook, and what 
is more she was clean and honest, qualities not always 
to be found in Arabs. My small household was in 
the best of hands with her to run it, and she ordered 
my boys about with a will. As for little Hassiba, 
she was the most charming companion it is possible 
to imagine. Her big, curious black eyes peered into 
every corner of the strange European house and she 
would come laughing to me with some object whose 
use was unfamiliar to her. There were many amusing 
misunderstandings at first as we could not under- 
stand each other’s language and depended on signs. 
All day she ran tirelessly up and down from the top 
floor, where her aunt was established, to my rooms, 
and if ever she thought I was bored she would sing 
Arabian songs for me, or dance to her own 
monotonous humming. She was very anxious to 
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learn, and tried to copy mannerisms from me, and 
soon became quite a lady in her own comical way. 
Her long, thick hair was bound into a knot, and 
under her many coloured dress a pair of white 
trousers showed in the traditional Arab manner. 
As she and her aunt were Christians they could go 
unveiled, but Aunt Fatima had not given up the 
long black veil which all the older Arab women 
wear over their hair. Hassiba’s arms tinkled as she 
moved with the silver bracelets she wore, finely 
wrought and engraved work such as one sees also 
in Indian countries. I grew really fond of the lively 
little creature and was sorry to have to abandon 
her when I fled from Syria. 

Among the notabilities I met in Damascus was 
Cherkess Fuad Pasha, the wild Fuad who lived in 
an exile which was almost imprisonment. He had 
a nice house but was carefully watched and might 
recelve no one, and was only invited by the two 
Governors, in view of his high rank, to receptions 
on official feast days. I saw him sometimes at Hakki 
Pasha’s, and was impressed by the seriousness of his 
mien. His famous tongue was silent, for in Yildis- 
Kiosk circles no one had a sense of humour. 

Damascus was also the seat of the Patriarch of the 
Orthodox Church, whose mission was more political 
than spiritual. Russia was seeking to gain influence 
over Turkey and set about it in much the same way 
as the European powers who built schools, sent 
missionaries and instructors and engineers and vied 
with each other to be the first. The British and the 
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Germans taught the Turks hygiene and technical 
matters. The French maintained a Jesuit school 
which was attended by many Turks and Arabs 
for the excellent education it gave, without insisting 
too much on Christian propaganda. The Jesuits 
thus gained a considerable influence over the younger 
men and women, and made no distinction between 
Christians and “heathens” of different kinds. Their 
popularity was very valuable to France, and gained 
more for her than half a dozen army corps would 
have done. 

The less clever Russians were not so successful. 
They poured out money which was provided in 
large quantities by the Government and founded 
the Imperial Society for Palestine under the patronage 
of the Grand Duchess Elisabeta Feodorovna, wife of 
the Grand Duke Sergei Alexandrovitch and sister 
of the last Tsarina. She was much respected and 
the nunnery in which she had lived since the murder 
of her husband was almost looked upon as a holy 
place. It is curious how the Russian Church has 
captured the imagination of the many German 
princesses who have married Russians. It seems to 
fascinate them, and they have often become much 
more fervent than the Russians themselves. One has 
only to think of the unhappy Tsarina and the in- 
fluence which Rasputin had over her, for, of course, 
she knew nothing of his vicious side, and only saw 
in him a holy man who had been sent to her by 
Heaven. Elisabeta Feodorovna was no exception. 
Pious to the verge of asceticism, she lived strictly 
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according to the rules of the cloister whose Abbess 
she was, and was filled with zeal for the conversion 
of others to the faith which had given her happiness 
and peace. It was not her fault that Russian policy 
spoiled the work for which she had laid such sound 
foundations. The Russian Mission did succeed in 
converting a certain number of Christian and 
Mohammedan Arabs to the Orthodox faith, but the 
numbers did not correspond with the amount of 
money spent, and the chief attraction for the converts 
was the fact that they automatically came under the 
protection of the Russian Consul. Russia made 
herself extremely unpopular in Turkey over this 
matter, since the Consul took up the cudgels for his 
new protégés against the Government on _ every 
possible occasion. In the end, of course, the other 
European Powers benefited by Russia’s unwise policy, — 
at her expense. 

The Patriarch in Damascus at the time of my stay 
was a very old and kindly man whose tranquil eyes 
seemed already to reflect something of another world. 
The world and its little troubles no longer worried him, 
and he left most of his business to his Metropolitan, 
Alexander. The latter was an Arab by birth but had 
been educated in Kiev and was well-suited to play 
a prominent part in Russian Church affairs. He 
was a clever diplomat and was continually obliged 
to right something which his blundering compatriots 
had done wrong. Fortunately his fine appearance 
and pleasant personality made him popular in 
society. I spent many an hour talking to him, and 
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was astonished by his many-sided knowledge and 
grasp of world affairs. He was the unofficial head of 
the Orthodox Church and always called in to settle 
any problem which arose, but for this he always 
gave the credit to the Patriarch. “It was only a few 
days ago that Your Holiness ordered it to be 
done . . .”’ he would say, of some matter which 
he had settled entirely on his own initiative and 
which the old Patriarch now heard of for the first 
time. The Patriarch was perfectly satisfied with the 
state of affairs. 

Damascus mourned the old man as a father when 
he died. His body was exposed in full ceremonial 
robes on the throne in the Cathedral and crowds 
came from far and near to kiss his hand for the last 
time. For a whole week the bells tolled without 
ceasing and masses were celebrated with great 
pomp. 

The chief pursuit of the various consuls in Damascus 
at the time was hunting, and when the social activities 
of the city became too much for me I would often 
join the Austrian Consul, Herr Sitterer, at his 
favourite sport. He made me a present of a magni- 
ficent eagle which used to sit on the roof of my house, 
spreading its wings and sunning itself. Unfortunately 
Hassiba and the eagle were declared enemies; his 
enormous appetite aroused her most vehement anger. 

The baksheesh habit was, if possible, even more 
widespread in Syria than in the Capital. Nothing 
could be got without a substantial tip, and there 
were various methods of distributing this money. 
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For small matters you simply held out your hand to 
the official concernéd and slipped a few coins into 
his ever ready palm. For something more important 
you sent a sum to the house of the man of whom you 
wished to ask a favour, and if a really big thing came 
up, then the baksheesh question became a business 
in itself and had to be discussed and bargained over 
at great length before the amount was settled. In 
defence of the Turkish officials, it must be admitted 
that they were wretchedly paid. I was not obliged 
to live on my officer’s salary, but many of them had 
no private means, and would actually have gone 
hungry if they had not accepted gifts. Part of our 
salaries was paid in kind, and I received meat, butter, 
rice and coffee for my servants in this way, at which 
Aunt Fatima was inclined to turn up her nose, but 
which she turned into delicious dishes. 

The Hejaz Railway was then being constructed, 
the “Holy Railway,” and all officers and officials 
who were quartered anywhere near the line were 
supposed to be filled with joy at its coming and to 
contribute to the good cause. Whatever théir true 
feelings, all the wretched subjects of the Sultan had 
20 per cent. of their pay docked as an offering to the 
railway. 

I soon realised the power of Cherkess Mehmed’s 
name even in this remote part of, Turkey. People 
were literally afraid to speak his name aloud lest 
his spies should be lurking in their neighbourhood, 
and I discovered that my acquaintanceship with 
him could serve me in good stead. A most industrious 
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official who had obviously been unjustly passed over 
in the promotions list, begged me to speak for him 
to the Police Chief. As he had really earned a better 
position, I was glad to accede to his request, and 
wrote to Cherkess Mehmed Pasha. My letter brought 
results, for very shortly afterwards the official was 
promoted and I received a friendly letter from 
Cherkess Mehmed. As there was no secrecy in the 
post in old Turkey and all letters which looked 
interesting were opened, it soon became known that 
I was on good terms with the Minister and the news 
spread far and wide. I immediately became much 
sought after as a protector, all sorts of people came 
to me with requests and asked me for recommenda- 
tions. To deal with them all I should have had to 
open an office. 

The incident also made a great difference to my 
position in society. My reputation as a friend and 
compatriot of Cherkess Mehmed Pasha opened all 
doors to me without any of the preliminary inquiries 
and formalities usual in the case of young officers. 

In the meantime I had gone into the question of 
the Circassians and had got to know many of those 
who lived in Damascus. I made long expeditions 
into the country to visit the various settlements, 
and was constantly receiving new invitations from 
villages which had heard of my mission and wanted 
me to come to them. In each case I discussed the 
position with the elders of the village. By no means 
all the Circassians wanted to go back to the Caucasus. 
For many their new country had become home and 
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they loved their hard won patches of ground. They 
remained in Syria, where they still live to-day. But 
even these received me with joy as an ambassador 
from their old home, and organised entertainments 
in my honour, with dancing by the women whose 
beauty had in no way suffered from the Syrian sun, 
and the traditional daring displays of horsemanship. 
This went on for a day or two before any mention 
was made of my business. 

When the village council had decided which 
settlers were to return, a certificate had to be obtained 
from the men’s Caucasian communes stating that 
they would be welcomed. There was naturally no 
difficulty about this, for my father had arranged 
matters at his end, and Russian passports were then 
issued by the Consulate in Damascus on the instructions 
of Zinovieff. It was mostly the poorest of the Cir- 
cassians who wanted to return home, and many of 
them had no money for the journey which I had 
either to provide myself, or obtain for them from 
Moslem circles. They sailed in Russian ships, and 
by the German Levant line and Austrian Lloyd, and 
I arranged that they should not call at Constantinople 
but go direct from Beirut to Sebastopol. I saw many 
of the returned exiles again later and found them 
blissfully happy to be in the Caucasus and among 
their native mountains once more. 


CHAPTER VI 


I 


THE building of the Baghdad and Hejaz railways 
had a considerable influence on the technical develop- 
ment and Europeanisation of Turkey. Through them, 
the opening up, and more important, the military 
domination, of the Syrian and Arabian country first 
became possible. After a long struggle against die- 
hard conservative views in Turkey, the railway con- 
struction was being prosecuted with extraordinary 
zeal, directed by German engineers assisted by 
Turkish officials. 

At this time the Hejaz line had reached north- 
west Arabia, and propaganda was making much 
of the “Holy Line” which would make it possible 
to travel without danger to the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina. Except for the engineers, who could 
not be dispensed with, none but Moslems were 
allowed to work on it, though later the authorities 
were obliged to take on foreign workmen, mostly 
Italians, when the Turkish and Arabian workers 
had been proved unreliable. The Arabs considered 
the work totally superfluous and an unpleasant 
disturbance in their peaceful lives. Also, they were 
much too fond of making trouble with the local 
Beduin whenever they felt they had a grievance, 
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which was often. Occasionally they simply dis- 
appeared, if something had displeased them. 

Along the line huge encampments of tents arose, 
small towns where the comfort and well-being of 
the workers was extremely well organised. In the 
evenings you could see groups of men sitting round 
the fires, in which stones were heated to make their 
tasteless, tough maize bread. But the labour problem 
was not the only one with which the constructors 
had to contend. Even worse were the frequent sand- 
storms. The sky would grow heavy, the air still, 
and men and animals became unaccountably nervy. 
The hot air seemed to vibrate, until the first hot 
blasts of wind came which soon rose to a regular 
hurricane. The desert sand seemed to come alive 
and rush whistling through the air until nothing 
else was to be seen or heard and there was only one 
thing left to do: find some covering as soon as possible 
and get under it. When the storm died down the sand 
would be piled up feet high and the engineers often saw 
the work of days and weeks destroyed in a few hours. 

Here in this north-west corner of Arabia the 
true desert begins. Hejaz has the murderous climate 
of the Red Sea, though in the north the nights are 
reasonably cool and therefore bearable for Europeans. 
Colourless and monotonous by day, the desert has 
moments of strange beauty, particularly during the 
brief sunrise and sunset. The play of the oblique 
rays of the sun on the sand dunes and rocks gives an 
impression of life and movement which does not 
really exist, and the sand turns from a dead grey and 
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yellow to blazing red, gold and purplish shades. It 
is the only time when you can open your eyes properly 
and look up, for during the heat of the day the glare 
is too painful to be borne. The moment is quickly 
past: in the morning the sun rises to its full height 
with amazing swiftness, and night descends on the 
desert in a few minutes. 

The only bright spots in the desert are the oases, 
some of them no bigger than the market square of 
a small town, others large enough to permit culti- 
vation and the planting of date palms which provide 
the principal food of the desert peoples. Here you 
find settlements of Beduin, not in permanent dwell- 
ings but in camps which last perhaps one or two 
months in the same place before the nomads wander 
on to another oasis with their belongings and their 
herds of camels, goats and sheep. The length of 
time a tribe stays in one place depends on how long 
the beasts take to crop down the sparse green in the 
neighbourhood of the spring. The Beduin live in 
felt tents during their travels, or mud huts when they 
settle for a period, divided into two rooms with 
carpets. Some of them possess fine old carpets, but 
most of their household goods are of cheap European 
manufacture, bought in the nearest market, or 
exchanged for the products of their herds. These 
Beduin despise the Arabs and consider their own 
free life in the desert as the only one worthy of men. 
They have a marked feeling for music and poetry, 
and some of the old pre-Mohammedan songs still 
live amongst the desert tribes. 
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Fighting is a necessary part of their lives, whether 
it be against another nomadic tribe for possession 
of an oasis, or banditry or blood feuds. They are 
famed for their hospitality, and the guest is sacred 
to all Beduin, even the uninvited guest. Ifa refugee 
seeks asylum in a Beduin tent his involuntary host 
will endanger his own life for him. Apart from 
fighting and robbery, the Beduin’s only interest is 
in his flocks and herds, his horses and camels. All 
other work is left to the women, who produce a 
fine pottery in addition to their own garments and 
finery, but only for their own use. The tribes have 
no industry or trade. 

These free desert peoples saw themselves threatened 
for the first time in their lives through the building 
of the railway which, bit by bit, was opening up 
their country to Turkish troops. The rich pilgrim 
caravans which could be set upon and robbed would 
cease to exist when pilgrims could go to Mecca by 
train, so naturally the Beduin had every reason to 
oppose the coming of the railway by every means 
in their power. Raids were the order of the day, 
and the guard of a few soldiers to each camp was 
of doubtful value. These guards were mostly Arabs 
who were serving unwillingly and were completely 
unreliable as Turkish soldiers, and I even heard it 
said that they had come to an arrangement with 
the Beduin and made a good thing out of the raids. 

According to desert custom, the raids always 
took place at night. The sentries were first overcome, 
and they never appear to have offered any resistance, 
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for I never heard of one being killed or seriously 
wounded. Then the bandits descended on the tents 
in which the building materials were stored, and seized 
everything which they could use as weapons and 
means of destruction. Armed with sleepers, wrenches, 
iron bars and rails they made short work of the newly 
laid line and in a couple of hours, their work done, 
they vanished, carrying with them everything they 
could take in the way of arms and munitions. 

Against this ever increasing menace to their work, 
the engineers finally persuaded the Turkish Govern- 
ment to send them an adequate guard in the shape 
of two squadrons of soldiers mounted on camels. At 
my request, Hakki Pasha allowed me to join one of 
these squadrons for a time, which caused a great 
upset in my house; Hassiba and Aunt Fatima already 
saw my lifeless body stretched in the sand and 
prophesied my death with loud lamentations, and 
my servant showed no enthusiasm at the prospect 
of exchanging his comfortable life in Fatima’s care 
for the hardships of a desert cavalier’s existence. 

I joined my squadron near Damascus, where it 
was stationed in several villages, and in a few days 
we left for the railway. Each squadron consisted of 
120 men under a captain, all good riders and well 
equipped. Our mounts were the one-humped drome- 
daries of Arabia, famed for their swiftness and 
endurance. Horses are no use in the desert, where 
they tire quickly and injure themselves on the sharp 
leaves of the desert plants and bushes. The long 
smooth gallop of well trained camels is a wonderful 
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sensation, and the only feeling one has is one of swift 
progress. Trotting is not so agreeable, at any rate 
for the novice, who is apt to get the same feeling on 
this ship of the desert as he might in a high wind at 
sea. You must also get used to being so high up off 
the ground. We rode in saddles of wood with a 
hair cushion, fastened with leather straps as well as 
girths. To persuade the camel to kneel down you 
tap it politely on the foreleg, and it rises in three 
movements: first kneeling, then rising on its hind 
legs and finally standing erect. 

We wore a simple but pleasing uniform of green, 
with boots and the white head cloth which is indis- 
pensable in the desert. Indeed, the Beduin often 
cover their whole face against the sun and dust, 
leaving only a slit for their eyes. Good, up-to-date 
arms were provided, the officers carrying revolvers 
but not swords. The men were Turks and Arabs, 
Beduin being also ostensibly allowed to serve, but 
nothing would induce them to turn their gifts for 
fighting to any more useful purpose than banditry. 
All commands were given in Turkish. 

The task imposed upon the camel corps, that of 
intercepting and following the Beduin on their 
night raids, was not dangerous so much as difficult. 
Their tactics were to make off at the first sign of 
interference and lure the enemy after them into the 
desert, scattering in small groups or singly so that 
the pursuing force had also to disperse. However, 
it rarely came to a fight: for the most part the mere 
sight of soldiers in a locality prevented the raiders 
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from attempting further attacks. Sometimes the 
robbers were more arrogant, and other methods 
had then to be employed. The squadron would 
ride out to the Beduin village and try to take the 
sheikh prisoner, and hold him as hostage for the 
good behaviour of his whole people. When even this 
failed, it became necessary to negotiate with the 
Emir, the ruler of a whole tribe, with power over 
several villages. It is remarkable that the Beduin, 
who acknowledge no other discipline or ruler, obey 
the commands of their Emir implicitly, and if we 
could win over the chieftain of the tribe our work 
was as good as done. 

During my service with the railway guard I had 
occasion to take part in one of these diplomatic 
missions. My Captain was particularly fitted to 
handle such negotiations owing to his knowledge 
of the local dialects, and he chose me to accompany 
him. We rode out early one morning with about a 
dozen men, and in a few hours the rapid loping gallop 
of our camels brought us to the Emir’s camp. News 
of our coming had evidently reached it ahead of us, 
for the camp resembled a disturbed ant-heap, 
though at first I could see only children. They were 
numerous, and stood about half naked staring at 
us with wide black eyes as we rode slowly into the 
settlement—to have approached quickly would have 
been beneath our dignity as ambassadors. A swarm 
of children and women met us and conducted us to the 
Emir’s house, where they remained at a respectful 
distance, watching us. The women, especially, 
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would not come near enough to let us see them 
properly, though from what I could glimpse of them 
they were good-looking and graceful, with big, 
shining eyes and soft skins. 

The Emir, surrounded by his elders and warriors, 
greeted us with inimitable dignity, and we exchanged 
the traditional salutations of hand and arm. Conver- 
sation in the house itself was impossible, for apart 
from its extreme smallness it was pitch dark. These 
mud huts have no windows, and even if a hole has 
been left in the wall during the building this is stuffed 
up with paper. We therefore took our places under 
the shade of the palm trees while the meal was 
being prepared. 

The Beduin of the desert are modest eaters, and 
gluttony is unknown among them. It has even 
been said that they, like their camels, can go for several 
days without drinking. To an honoured guest they 
offer a lamb or a kid, with goat’s milk and dates 
and a form of doughy cake. The preparation of 
the inevitable coffee entails a certain ceremony. A 
little pan is held over the fire and finely ground coffee 
is shaken into the boiling water, making a thick black 
liquid which is drunk out of tiny cups. The coffee 
is served strictly in order of precedence, and the host 
must know the exact rank of all his guests. 

I could not understand the conversation which 
took place between the Emir and the Captain, but 
from their gestures I could guess what was happen- 
ing. After the Emir had expressed his joy at the 
honour we had done him by our visit, the guest 
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had then to reply with suitable compliments on the 
wisdom of the Emir, the number of his warriors and 
the fame of their deeds. The herds were also praised 
and their proud possessor had some of his finest horses 
and camels brought out to show us, and I saw then 
for the first time gazelles grazing with the sheep and 
goats. 

I had ample opportunity to observe the Emir and 
his followers, strong, wiry, dashing men who were full 
of audacious courage. Their ruler had knife-sharp 
eyes, over which the lids were usually half closed so 
that you could only guess what he was thinking. His 
fine, hooked nose and thin lips gave an impression 
of great coolness and cunning. In order to gain time 
during the discussion he hesitated over every answer 
and talked round the point in long, flowery sentences. 
My Captain was his equal, however, for he was not 
only a master of Arabic but also well used to the 
methods of desert diplomacy. After a long discussion 
the meal was brought out, lamb with an enormous 
quantity of rice, and in complete silence it was ecived 
to each according to his rank. 

I have never regretted more that I did not know 
Arabic than I did on that occasion, for I should 
certainly have learned many. of the tricks of diplo- 
macy from the duel of wits which followed. The 
Captain was prepared to offer the Emir a large sum 
as a bribe to prevent his people renewing their raids, 
and finally the Emir accepted the money, though 
the brilliant exchange of words continued for some 
time afterwards. The money had to be divided 
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amongst his leaders, but secretly and in silence a 
similar sum was handed over to him for his personal 
use, and the negotiations were successfully concluded. 

Late in the afternoon we remounted our camels and 
after ceremonial leavetaking rode away. Some mem- 
bers of the tribe accompanied us for a little way, 
leading our beasts according to the time-honoured tra- 
dition of speeding the parting guest. Our visit had 
not been wasted for the Emir kept his word and the 
raids ceased. 

II 

I had been back in Damascus for a week, when one 
day Osman, my servant, announced that a Hadji, a 
Mecca pilgrim, who was of Caucasian origin, wished 
to see me. It was not unusual for a pilgrim to ask for 
alms or shelter so I had the man brought in to me. 
He was a big, strong, swarthy fellow who looked odd 
in the robes and green turban of the pilgrim, nor did 
his expression quite accord with my idea of a holy 
man. However, he told me about his travels and said 
that he was quite worn out with the hardships of the 
road. He knew no one in the city, he said, and begged 
me to let him stay for a day or two until he should 
have regained sufficient strength to continue his 
journey. He spoke Kabardi and his manner made 
quite a good impression upon me. I gave him a room 
on the ground floor and told my servant to see that he 
lacked for nothing. The Hadji proved a peaceful 
house guest, and there was no question about his 
piety. He lived strictly according to the rule of the 
Koran, prayed fervently and regularly performed the 
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prescribed ablutions in the spring in the courtyard. 
After a day or two, however, the first rapture seemed 
to wear off. He prayed in comfortable places, and 
told us that he would soon belong to the ranks of 
those holy men who are permitted to raise themselves 
from the earth during prayer. 

There are many of these religious fanatics to be 
found throughout the East, who are convinced that 
they have been particularly chosen and whose piety 
is carried to extreme. For the most part they are 
dervishes, not organised in groups like the monks in 
Christian countries with definite rules to follow, but 
individuals who have vowed their lives to Allah and 
who live by begging. Most of them are harmless and 
genuinely pious, but there are some who become 
almost mad in the ecstasy of their worship, and spend 
the whole day prostrated in the mosques, their eyes 
blazing fanatically, fasting and undergoing penances 
to the greater glory of God. 

Islam is divided into two principal sects: the Sun- 
nites and Shiites, of which the first includes about 
three fourths of all Mohammedans. The Shiites 
honour above all the martyred brothers, Hassan and 
Hussein, whose grave in Karbala is a place of pil- 
grimage. On a certain day in the year the followers 
of the brothers form processions in their honour and 
give themselves up to wild excesses, slashing them- 
selves with knives, beating their foreheads and crying 
‘* Hassan—Hussein”’ continually until their voices fail 
and they drop from exhaustion. The more wounds 
they can get in the cause of religion the better, and 
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some become fanatical to the point of madness. 
Against all who hold different beliefs they are merci- 
less and dangerous, ready, like the medieval inquisitors 
to sacrifice hundreds on the altar of their faith. 

My holy guest was not as bad as this, but I was 
suspicious when one day he complained of pains and 
retired to bed. However, the next day he was 
obviously ill, and I sent for the doctor. By chance 
the aide-de-camp of Kazhim Pasha visited me the 
same day, who was also a Circassian and showed 
interest in the sick Caucasian. He accompanied the 
doctor to the pilgrim’s room and shortly afterwards 
came back to me in a great state of excitement to tell 
me who it was that I had been harbouring under my 
roof. The pious Hadji, 1t seemed, was none other than 
the bandit Bekir, a notorious murderer and robber 
with countless human lives on his conscience, whom 
the entire police force of the district had been vainly 
seeking for some time. I begged the aide-de-camp 
to say nothing to anyone of his discovery, since Bekir 
had sought refuge in my house and it was impossible 
for me as his host to hand him over to the police, and 
the executioner. Besides, according to the doctor he 
was really very ill so there was no reason to fear any 
further misdeeds on his part. The next day I visited 
the sick man and he made a formal confession to me. 

He was a Circassian and had one day felt a great 
desire to see Mecca and Medina. He set out on a 
pilgrimage and at first all went well, until he ran out 
of money somewhere in Asia Minor. As he could see 
no other possibility of being able to continue his 
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journey, he determined to steal some money. From 
that day he went from bad to worse and finally be- 
came a murderer. Curiously enough he suffered all 
the time from remorse and tried to make an honest 
living as a cattle dealer, buying and selling beasts in 
the course of his travels. In this way, half honestly 
and half criminally, he made his way through Asia 
Minor to Syria, with the police on his track, until he 
sought refuge in my house, as he had heard I was 
Circassian. 

For another two days he lay in a high fever, and 
the next time I went in to see him he asked for his 
belt. I picked it up and found to my astonishment that 
it was filled with gold Turkish pounds to the value of 
about £1,000. The sick man asked me to send part 
of this money to his wife, whose name he gave me, and 
to divide the rest amongst the poor. Two days later 
Bekir, thief and murderer, was dead. I fulfilled his 
last wishes and distributed half the money to poor 
Circassians in the city. Bekir was buried as a pious 
Hadji. | 

Young Turkish officers were not supposed to mingle 
much with European society: connections with the 
foreign consuls being specially frowned on, for the 
Government was afraid of Western influence. My 
position was exceptional, for though I was a Turkish 
officer I was not a Turkish subject. I made the most 
of my privilege and spent a great part of my time in 
foreign circles. 

At these gatherings one had to be very careful not 
to make any mistakes in precedence, for the slightest 
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error might have made you an enemy for life. I was 
acquainted with the interpreter from one of the lega- 
tions, and finding him very agreeable I asked him to 
dinner. He was not satisfied with his place at table 
and explained to me in a flowery and involved speech 
that he infinitely regretted he would be unable to 
enjoy the honour of my company that evening, and 
so on, until finally Consul Sitterer grasped the situation 
and acted rapidly. He seized upon a fat Greek mer- 
chant, took him by the arm and talking amiably led 
him slowly down the table to a less exalted place, 
where he settled him without the good man noticing 
anything. The interpreter was appeased and found 
himself able to enjoy the great honour of my company. 

I had some naval officers from the cruiser Erzherzog 
Karl as guests that evening, who had come over from 
Beirut, where their ship was lying at anchor. They 
were delighted with my Turkish cigarettes, and invited 
me to visit their ship in return for my hospitality. 
After that I received every year until the War a 
parcel of fine Bosnian tobacco from them, which they 
sent to the Caucasus. 

At the French consul’s I met Hassan Faisulah, a 
descendant of Abd-el-Kadr, the last Sultan of Algiers, 
whose family had settled in Damascus after his down- 
fall. Hassan Faisulah had a wonderful estate near the 
city and old Arabian customs were strictly observed 
in his house, his wives never appearing when there 
were guests. He himself was a pure Moorish type, a 
brilliant host and very gay. He often invited me to 
dinner, greeting me as usual with cigarettes and 
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coffee. For the meal we sat on low divans in front 
of little tables of costly woods inlaid with ivory, 
mother of pearl and precious metals. Countless small 
dishes followed each other with great rapidity, and 
Hassan Faisulah did not neglect his guests’ entertain- 
ment. Music and dancing was provided, the dancers 
being mostly Arabian Jewesses who also played a form 
of guitar and sang in nasal voices their monotonous 
songs. They were lovely girls and danced with the 
peculiar Oriental sinuous movements of the limbs, 
without moving from the same spot, and marking 
the rhythm of the accompanying tambourines with 
their heads, shoulders and hips. The ghetto of 
Damascus was much sought after by foreign visitors 
for the sake of these girls. 

Faisulah and his brothers had become French 
subjects after their departure from Algiers, and took 
pains to emphasize their new nationality, taking part 
in all the French feast days and celebrating the 
fourteenth of July by a big banquet to which the 
whole Diplomatic Corps was invited. . 

The Arab sheikhs enjoyed accepting invitations 
from Turkish diplomats, but they had to be very 
carefully handled, for on the slightest pretext they 
would quarrel and fight. Hassan Faisulah invited 
some of the Beduin sheikhs on the 14th July and one 
of them, Shukri, sat near me and drank an incredible 
amount. Mohammedans are, of course, forbidden by 
the Prophet to drink wine, but the Koran says nothing 
about other forms of alcohol and the paradoxical 
situation has therefore arisen whereby strict Moham- 
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medans will reject wine with horror and drink any 
kind of spirit with great enjoyment. Naturally there 
have often been movements to alter this state of 
affairs and people who have wanted to interpret 
the Prophet’s words more liberally, but they have 
always come up against the literal rule as laid down 
by those whom it suits very well in its present form. 

At Hassan Faisulah’s we drank a raw spirit called 
raki which was mixed with water and smelled strongly 
of aniseed. Sheikh Shukri had partaken largely of 
this raki, which was extremely strong, and he became 
very quarrelsome. He started to try and pick a 
quarrel with me. I remained as quiet as possible, 
although his horrible French was a sufficient cause 
for irritation in itself. With every glass he became 
more and more agitated. He mocked my sword and 
its thick guard, calling it a child’s toy, and laughed 
heartily at the Sultan who sent soldiers thus armed 
against the Beduin. When further insults to the 
Sultan followed my patience was at an end. I 
drew my sword and struck the drunken sheikh over 
the head. He collapsed on the floor. 

I was arrested and taken to Kazhim Pasha’s head- 
quarters, where I spent two months in custody, 
though I was treated as Kazhim’s guest. I was then 
released, since I had stated that I acted solely in 
defence of the Sultan’s honour, as my duty as an 
officer demanded. 

I used often to visit a big hotel in Damascus which 
was the rendezvous of all the foreigners. The oddest 
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little old lady was the centre of attraction and a 
friend told me her story. She was a French Marquise 
who came to Damascus every year on her way to the 
Holy Sepulchre. She had imposed this penance on 
herself to atone for a grave sin. As a young woman 
she had travelled in Africa and had been captured 
by a savage tribe and compelled to take part in a 
cannibal feast. Though this sin had been entirely 
involuntary on her part she felt it terribly and could 
obtain no peace. Even the Turkish Government was 
moved by such penitence, and sent her a military 
escort every year at the request of the French Em- 
bassy. She was so well known that her story had been 
embroidered by journalists in all the papers, but any- 
one who saw the frail old lady with her white hair 
and great black eyes in a sad shrunken face, could 
only feel the deepest pity for her. 

At the time of which I write the mass excursions 
of American globe-trotters were beginning. No doubt 
there were many intelligent and interesting people 
amongst them, but in general these tourists were too 
much preoccupied with souvenir hunting. I once had 
the pleasure of acting as guide to two young American 
girls, to whom I, as a Circassian, was an object of 
wonder. For some reason which I cannot explain 
they were very loth to part from me, and in order 
to have at least some souvenir one tore a button off 
my uniform which bore the arms of the Sultan, and 
would therefore be of great value to her in America 
as a memento of her journey. The other members 
of her party were delighted with the idea, and would 
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certainly have set upon me and torn half the clothes 
from my back had I not made good my escape. 

In the same hotel I got to know the only Russians 
I met in Damascus, a Prince Volkonski and his 
niece. I spent several charming evenings with them 
before they left for Babylon, and they pressed me to 
come and see them there. At the time I saw no 
prospect of being able to do so. Near Babylon lived 
the only consul of the whole region, a Russian, who, 
from loneliness and the bad climate, had gone to 
pieces to such an extent that he had taken to drink. 
The Russian consul in Damascus, Prince Shakhov- 
Skoy, was anxious to save the man from complete 
ruin, and ordered his representative, Samsonoff, to 
bring him back to Damascus and from there send 
him home. Samsonoff, however, did not wish to 
undertake this task alone and asked me to accompany 
him. I easily obtained permission from Hakki Pasha 
to do so, and shortly afterwards set out on my journey. 

The Turkish Government had entrusted the cara- 
van routes to an Arabian society which kept the 
markings of the different routes in order and provided 
for fresh horses, camels, fodder and tents. Most 
travellers stayed at night in native villages in guest 
houses which were kept tolerably clean. If more 
than a day’s journey lay between two such villages 
it was necessary to camp in tents which you took 
with you, and a night in the open desert was a 
wonderful experience. In the unreal, silvery light of 
the moon the desert seemed endless and one seemed 
to be in another world. The slightest noise was 
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- audible for miles, and it was almost with regret that 
one saw the sun rise in the morning and bring one 
back to reality. 

After a journey of about two weeks we came to 
Karbala, the holy city of the Shutes. There we were 
met by a camel rider who told us, amongst other 
things, that a Russian Prince and his niece were on 
their way to Babylon and had pitched their tents 
nearby. Here was my chance to accept the invitation 
I had received some weeks earlier. I got the man to 
show me the way and met Prince Volkonski and his 
party in the most comfortably fitted up camp it is 
possible to imagine. Nothing was lacking, and a 
swarm of Arabs had been engaged to act as bearers 
of the many cases of provisions, wine and good 
French brandy. I was greeted with enthusiasm and 
a feast was got up in my honour there in the desert. 
The next day I rode on with Samsonoff to Babylon, 
which lay on the other side of the Euphrates. 

According to tradition, this was the site of the 
earthly Paradise, but I found it difficult to believe 
that trees, flowers and fruit had ever flourished here. 
I saw a poor country with the canal system of ancient 
Babylon, which alone made it possible to irrigate and 
cultivate the land, long since fallen into disuse. In 
1901 the Germans had started excavating the Ishtar 
Gate, and had found much of value on the ancient 
civilisation of the city, though it was years before 
anyone was able to decipher the inscriptions. Accord- 
ing to the latest researches the famous Hanging 
Gardens, one of the seven Wonders of the World, 
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must have been. terraces which created an over- 
whelming impression on the beholder. But they have 
vanished together with the rest of the flourishing city 
which once covered an area of twelve miles, and in 
the tenth or eleventh century the Arab town of 
Hillah was founded on its ruins. 

I first saw Babylon at sunset. The warm, red-gold 
light bathed the hard outlines of the broken pillars 
and tumbledown walls and gave the dead city an 
extraordinary impression of life. You could still find 
traces of ancient buildings which now probably 
repose in European museums, and many of the old 
stones had gone to build Arab dwellings. I explored 
the excavations as thoroughly as possible in the few 
days at my disposal and was sorry when I was 
obliged to leave for home, for Samsonoff had found 
his Consul in a distressing condition and was anxious 
to get back. The Russian could no longer ride and 
had to be packed into a desert cart, a thing with 
huge wheels which were never oiled and screeched 
at every turn in a way most unpleasant to European 
ears. The Arabs do not appear to notice the noise. 

From Damascus the sick man, who was hardly sane, 
was sent to Beirut and shipped home. I never heard 
what became of him. 

On the Turko-Egyptian frontier lay a little fortress, 
Sofar, and at this time the two Governments were 
quarrelling about the possession of this fortress and 
the surrounding region. The delimitation of the 
frontier was vague, and although Sofar had always 
belonged to Turkey, Egypt, behind whom stood 
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England, now claimed the ancient walls. A Com- 
mission came out from Constantinople to negotiate 
with the assistance of Hakki Pasha and Nasim Pasha. 
Their position was difficult since they represented 
a powerless country which could not back up its 
demands with armed force as could England. When 
Hakki and Nasim Pashas went too far the English 
Ambassador in Constantinople was informed and he 
conveyed a warning to the Government of the un- 
pleasant consequences which might befall their 
representatives. There was nothing left for the Sultan 
to do but punish the wretched negotiators for their 
tactlessness. Nasim Pasha was sent to a remote island 
in the Mediterranean and Hakki only escaped the 
same fate through having been of service to the 
Sultan in the Greek war. He was ordered to return 
to Constantinople at once and to remain in his house 
until further orders. As the orders never came the 
unfortunate man was virtually a prisoner in his own 
home. 

The Sultan’s displeasure also extended to the 
officials and assistants of the two victims. Numerous 
aides-de-camp of Hakki Pasha were arrested, and 
were either banished or despatched to the furthest 
corners of the huge Empire. I was lucky enough to 
receive warning from friends in time to escape this 
fate, but I had to leave everything behind me: my 
house, and little Hassiba included. I managed to 
get some of my belongings to the Russian Consul to 
dispose of, on condition that Hassiba and her aunt 
got the rest. 
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- With the assistance of the Consul I got through 
to Beirut and there took passage in a ship to Con- 
stantinople. This “flight” was one of the most 
agreeable voyages I have ever made. The Captain 
was a cheerful and merry soul who had brought a 
whole troupe of Arab singing girls with him for his 
own entertainment, and since the shipping company 
was no spoilsport, it is not strange that by the time 
I arrived in Odessa I had not a penny in my pockets. 
I telegraphed home for assistance, but since my family 
imagined me in quite a different part of the world my 
wire created something of a sensation and was 
believed to be a hoax. I had to telegraph the names 
of my mother and sisters before I could obtain the 
money. 

In the course of the voyage my wisest action would 
naturally have been to make straight for neutral 
territory and to have remained on board when the 
ship touched Constantinople. But the fallen Hakki 
Pasha, my former protector, was living there and | 
wanted to visit him and try to cheer him up. The 
Captain was ready to help and passed me off as his 
third officer so that I might go ashore. I sent an 
unsigned note to Hakki’s son, Nuri Bey, who was a 
friend of mine, asking if I could see him, and he met 
me in the house of a mutual acquaintance in the town. 
He was pleased to see me again, but very worried 
about what might happen to me in Constantinople 
under the noses of Mehmed’s spies. He gave me a 
revolver as a souvenir and only stayed a short time 
sO as not to arouse suspicion and set the police on my 
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tracks. I was sorry not to be able to see Hakki 
Pasha himself, and went to drown my sorrows in — 
champagne in a small restaurant. The result was 
that I forgot caution and went on to one of the best 
known coffee houses in Constantinople where I should 
be certain to meet people who knew me, and equally 
certain to encounter spies. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, no one recognised me, or wished to recognise 
me, and by morning I was safely back on board. The 
rest of the journey was uneventful except for my 
involuntary wait in Odessa, and in September, 1907, 
I saw the mountains of the Caucasus again. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE results of my mission to Turkey took some 
time to clear up, for my father was very meticulous 
and wanted to know every detail. He was dis- 
satisfied that my service under the Sultan had ended 
so unfortunately, but later he received a letter from 
Mehmed Zaari Pasha who explained the circum- 
stances and told him that the consequences were 
only to be expected in the then state of the Turkish 
Government. In any case we were too busy to think 
much about it, for the returning exiles were beginning 
to arrive and had to be settled in their villages. 
They themselves made no difficulties, but the Cossacks, 
who had taken possession of their homes in the inter- 
val, did. However, by finding them other land and 
giving them compensation we finally got the Cir- 
cassians established, and in a year or two they might 
never have been away. Naturally I was pleased with 
this happy result of my Turkish expedition. 

I well remember the first winter festive season 
after my return. It fell at the same time as the 
Christian Christmas. On December 24 young men 
from all the neighbouring villages came to our house, 
disguised in furs and masks, and sang songs in praise 
of the Prophet Elias, patron of singers and the special 
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for the sowing of the fields. After the hymn of praise 
came other songs, some in my father’s honour to thank 
him for his generosity and hospitality. —The mummers 
proceeded in a long line through the hall of the 
kunazkaya where the eldest daughter of the house 
handed their leader an old drinking-horn filled with 
bagani, the native dark beer, which then made the 
rounds amidst joyful singing by the whole company. 
Then came the chief event of the evening, a banquet, 
followed by more music and singing. All the old 
heroic songs of our ancestors and their victories rang 
through the hall until late at night, while the rafters 
echoed with the beat and rhythm of Circassian 
dances, particularly the Lesghinka, the favourite dance 
of the North Caucasus. 

The mineral waters of the Caucasus were famous 
all over Russia and people came from afar to visit 
them, more for pleasure than in search of a cure. 
Cavalry officers from Vladikavkas, gentlemen from 
the Don region, and many foreigners filled the luxury 
hotels of Bordyom, Essentuki, Piatigorsk, Kislovodsk, 
and these strangers all expressed great astonishment 
that the Caucasian spas were quite as elegant as 
the most luxurious watering places in Europe. The 
War brought this colourful, rich life to an end. To- 
day most of the baths are destroyed, though the 
Soviet Government are making great efforts to revive 
some of them to attract tourists and add to their 
revenues in this way. 

As I have said, after the Russo-Caucasian wars the 
land was taken away from many Caucasians and 
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given to the Cocsacks. Officially it was paid for 
(though we were not asked whether we wanted to 
sell), and my father had to give up over 300,000 
acres at twenty-five silver kopeks an acre (about 
sixpence). As the money was all paid in silver it took 
several wagons to bring the purchase price home. 
Amongst our land at the time was some that we had 
leased from two Ukrainian peasant settlements for 
ninety-nine years. Each colony consisted of about 
three to four hundred families, and these people, who 
had a very good opinion of their prowess at agriculture 
were surprised to find how much they could learn 
from our Circassian peasants. 

Most of our land, however, was leased to the 
village communes by the administrators of my 
father’s estate. Until the middle of the nineteenth 
century the peasants possessed no land of their own, 
and it was only after that they became the owners 
of their own communes. The villages were mostly 
very prosperous with none of the poverty and neglect 
of the Russian villages. Every peasant had a clean 
house of wood from our forests, with stables attached 
to it, and pasture land was allotted by the Elders. 
The whole family worked in the fields and in the 
house; one or two were able to keep hired servants as 
well. The friendly neat villages were a pleasure to see. 

The Elders saw to it that the same land was leased 
to a peasant year after year so that he would have 
some interest in cultivating it properly and increas- 
ing its yield. Rents were paid to the estate office 
and the people were almost as free as if they had 
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owned the land. The only restriction laid upon them 
was a ban against the growing of sunflowers, which 
exhausted the soil. For the most part corn was 
grown, maize and rye; the peasants rarely planted 
potatoes or roots. My father wished the peasants 
to have the most up-to-date machinery at their 
disposal, and they could get advice from his agents 
at any time, so it is no wonder that the Russian 
officials were amazed by the prosperity of the people. 
After the War they thought they would cultivate 
the mountains, but renounced the project when they 
found that we had already gone as high as possible 
with our own methods. Our people were also excellent 
cattle breeders and got very good prices for their 
beasts and for sheep and goats. 

The greater part of our estate was farmed in 
this way by tenants. We ourselves only worked about 
3,000 acres, which were administered by my brothers. 
My father had handed over all the business of the 
estate to the three of us, and my eldest brother had 
considerable success breeding race-horses. He won 
many prizes, including the big Imperial race at 
Tsarskoe-Selo. My special task was providing re- 
mounts for several regiments, for which we bred a 
hardy, swift horse of medium size. They were turned 
out to graze in groups under the care of reliable men; 
the bigger herds of about a thousand going far afield, 
while the smaller ones of some two or three hundred 
horses remained near the house. The sight of these 
wild, free animals was unforgettable, particularly 
when it was necessary to lasso some of them, an art 
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in which our grocms were most skilful. I myself 
often practised lassoing and enjoyed doing it. The 
unbroken horses, which had always been free, 
would fight like mad things when they felt the rope 
fall round their necks, and it needed great strength and 
patience to tame them and break them to the saddle. 

Not far from the marches of our land were some 
mines, worked by a Belgian company, and this gave 
us the idea of prospecting in the same region on our 
own land. German engineers who carried out the 
work found silver, copper, tin and molybdenite in 
considerable quantity, afd as part of the land was 
not ours we exchanged about 33,000 acres with 
neighbouring tribes in return for pasture and arable 
land. The reports of the Russian official engineers 
were so good that French banks immediately offered 
to finance the scheme, and expected to obtain at 
least eleven per cent profit on their capital. The 
rivers of the Caucasus are free from ice all the year 
round, and could be utilised to the full in the service 
of the mines. Labour was cheap, since there was no 
other work but farming to be had, and the only 
difficulty was transport. The removal of the ore 
could only have been done by the wire-rope railway 
up into the mountains, the distance from the pit- 
head to the nearest railway station being about 
twenty-five miles. 

Gold was also found in a little river near Tuganovo, 
the Durdurka, at first only in small quantities in 
the sand, but borings revealed a rich streak, and 
also some semi-precious stones, so it would have 
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been worth while to exploit it. But no modern 
machinery was available at the time and the costs 
would almost have swallowed the yield. In any case 
these mineral riches were only discovered shortly 
before the War, the outbreak of which put a stop 
to all thoughts of exploitation. To-day they still lie 
undisturbed under the ground. 

The estate included extensive forests of oak, beech, 
birch and pines, nearly 4,000 acres of which were 
wantonly destroyed by fire after the disturbances 
of 1905 when Russian agitators from Alagir, in 
Ossetia, stirred up trouble amongst our peasants. 
The rebels were condemned by the Government 
to pay 80,000 gold roubles compensation, a fantastic 
sum for the villages to raise. Since they were quite 
unable to do so, a deputation from all the penalised 
villages came to my father to beg him to allow them 
to pay the money in instalments. He advised them 
to pay more attention to the conduct of their young 
men, and let them off the whole sum, saying that 
he would not willingly die with the thought that he 
had taken money from the poor. He felt nothing 
but pity for the people who had been led astray 
by foreign agitators and were really far from wanting 
revolution. Later our Circassians were never sus- 
ceptible to Bolshevik propaganda, for what good 
could the Bolsheviks do them? They had a fine, 
rich land which they loved and which yielded a 
good living without too much labour. They were 
never abused or persecuted by their princes and 
lived happily and contented. In order to “free” 
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an “oppressed proletariat” in our mountains it 
would first have been necessary to chain the people. 
The circumstances were not the same in the towns 
which were already Russianized and did not with- 
stand the poison of Communist teaching. It was 
there that the first Soviets in the Caucasus were set up. 

There were a certain number of men in the Caucasus 
who, through their birth and position, belonged to 
influential circles and flirted to a certain extent with 
the ideas of the Red propagandists. It was, however, 
a onesided flirtation, for the people mistrusted the 
rich by instinct, and the equality fanatics were 
entirely lacking in any real contacts with them. 
They stopped short at theory and ideals, occasionally 
stooping to philanthropy which only widened the 
gap between them and the recipients of their gifts. 
The Bolsheviks eventually liquidated all these fore- 
runners in a most ungrateful way. 

One of my relations, Uncle Batorbek, was a great 
lover of Tolstoi and his ideas about the oppressed 
peasants. As he found little sympathy with us, and 
no poor proletarians whom he could help, he sold 
his share of the land and moved to Moscow where 
he possessed several fine houses and villas. His own 
residence was a centre for Tolstoists and Liberals, 
and his relations with the Government and his own 
family were strained. 

I can only recall a single visit from Uncle Batorbek 
to us, and ill luck willed it that this should coincide 
with a visit from the Governor-General of the Terek, 
General Kolubyakin. The opinions of the two guests 
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naturally clashed. General Kolubyakin, a most 
peaceful and agreeable man, said one day to Batorbek: 
‘Highness, I cannot understand how a man of your 
rank can hold such revolutionary opinions!”’ Batorbek 
replied rudely that it was none of the General’s 
business, at which the Governor naturally took offence 
and reminded my uncle that he was addressing the 
representative of His Imperial Majesty. Batorbek 
made another offensive retort and my father had an 
exhausting time trying to calm down his distinguished 
guest and apologise for Uncle Batorbek’s behaviour. 
It would never have done to make an enemy of a 
Governor-General: many roads led to Siberia. 
The outbreak of war did not worry Uncle Batorbek 
in the least. A member of our family had recently 
been drowned while trying to swim across a river, 
and this affected Batorbek so much that he talked 
of nothing else. He was furious with us because 
we paid more attention to a “‘war between two 
foreign countries which had nothing to do with 
us.’ He continued to live in Moscow, where I saw 
him once again before his death. It was after the 
Revolution and I was on my way to a concentration 
camp. The treatment of prisoners in those early 
days was not as inhuman as it afterwards became, 
and I was able, when our train stopped in Moscow, 
to send a note to Uncle Batorbek by one of the 
soldiers in the escort, asking him to come to the 
station. He came at once, a pitiful ghost of his former 
self. His “brothers and comrades” had taken every- 
thing from him, he had barely enough to live upon, 
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shough he certainly did not lack opportunity to 
study the happiness of the “freed” proletariat. He 
died shortly afterwards having realised too late that 
his ideas about revolutionaries were entirely mistaken 

I have already said something about blood feuds 
in our mountains, but there were some to whom the 
simple killing of the murderer was not enough. 
These men swore to exterminate the whole family 
of the killer, and by their attitude they placed them- 
selves outside the law and became bandits. Feared 
and hunted they lived alone in the mountains, 
stealing for a livelihood. It is to the credit of these 
outlaws that they never harmed a woman, even 
when she belonged to the family of the enemy, 
nor did they steal cattle from poor peasants. In 
fact, many of them played the part of Robin Hood, 
protecting and helping the poor. They raided the 
big rich herds after decoying them away from the 
man in charge. 

During the Russo-Caucasian wars these outlaws 
were amongst the most deadly enemies of Russia. 
They feared nothing, were at home everywhere and 
knew the mountains and their hiding places like 
the palms of their hands. The peasants loved and 
honoured them, telling wonderful stories of their 
heroic deeds against the enemy, of their miraculous 
escapes and apparently charmed lives. 

The most famous outlaw of all was Selim Khan. 
After the collapse of Shamyl and Hadji Murad, he 
was the only man left who openly defied the Russian 


Government. The story of this man’s heroic fight, 
I 
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and his death when still undefeated, have become 
so much a part of Caucasian history that I think 
it is worth re-telling here in full with all the details 
which legend has added to it. The great outlaw 
was actually known to several members of my family, 
some of whose estates adjoined those of Selim before 
he defied the Government. 


THE STORY OF SELIM KHAN 


The Governor-General, Prince Anatol Orloff 
drummed nervously with his finger-tips against the 
windowpanes. Then he turned suddenly to the 
gentlemen present and said: 

“Once and for all—what do you advise should 
be done? You have heard, gentlemen, what Prince 
Andronikoff has told us? You understand, therefore, 
that there is no question for the moment of the 
actual pacification of the north Caucasus. The facts 
are perfectly simple: according to our orders from 
Petersburg we were to send executive officials into 
the country to expropriate certain lands for which 
the noble landowners possessed no documents or 
records of sale or inheritance. We followed the lines 
indicated by His Majesty and took over all the free 
land which we gave to the peasants.and the Cossack 
settlers. A few weeks ago one of these Commissions 
came to the estate of Selim Khan, a rebellious indi- 
vidual, an enemy of the Government of whom, for 
many reasons, we should be glad to rid ourselves. 
This Selim Khan armed his people, a wild lot of 
mountain Circassians, drove the Commission away, 


~ 
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and set up his own authority over the legal authority. 
‘The Chief Commissioner, the Chief of Police and 
two subordinate officials were shot. We sent the 
military but found that the bird had flown. On 
the return march, however, the rebel band attacked 
our men. . . . What is the next step, gentlemen?” 

General Hurko rose from his seat. 

“TI don’t know,”’ he said in his thick, rather slovenly 
speech, “if it was very clever of us to act in that 
way, for now we have nearly all the mountain people 
against us, and even as far as Georgia they are 
rebelling against the expropriation of the land. Their 
hereditary lands are being taken away from them: 
acres, vineyards and forests which have belonged 
to them for centuries. The mountain people consider 
this terribly unjust, for where are they to find records or 
documents proving their claims? In the old days there 
was no such thing. Wouldn’t it have been better ‘< 

“General, all that is none of our business,”’ said 
the Governor quietly. “As soldiers and plenipoten- 
tiaries of His Majesty, we are solely concerned with 
carrying out his will. Even Prince Andronikoff here, 
from whom certain lands have been taken, does 
not grumble.” The tall, elegant Georgian rose and 
bowed, slim and supple as an eel. 

“Your Excellency, the wishes of my Lord and 
Emperor are sacred to me. I am yours to command: 
I and my people are ready day and night to carry 
out your orders.” 

Hurko cleared his throat and turned to his aide-de- 
camp who was sitting next to him. ‘No wonder,” 
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he murmured. “For a million roubles and the rank 
of Colonel in the Guards—even a Georgian will 
give up worthless fields and tumbledown forests . . . 
I must say that these methods seem to me extremely 
unsatisfactory. But what can I do?” 

The Governor, who was pacing the Conference 
Room with impatient tread, now turned to the Chief 
of Police, General Korniloff. ‘‘And you, Excellency, 
what have you to suggest?”’ 

The fat Russian bowed. “‘The Tsar’s orders are 
the Tsar’s orders,”” he said in his harsh bass voice. 
‘*We must surround the whole mountain range with 
Cossacks, we must - 

‘Easier said than done,” growled Hurko. ‘“Sur- 
round the mountains! Has this policeman the slightest 
idea of the number of horsemen it would require! 
Twelve regiments of cavalry would not suffice. And 
then . 

Someone knocked loudly on the door. One of 
the Governor’s aides-de-camp entered the room. 
“Your Excellency,’’ he said with agitation, “a letter’ 
has just been found in the anteroom leading off 
the chief reception room. It was lying on the table 
and is addressed to your Excellency.’’ He handed 
the letter to the Governor, who opened it, read 
the contents, then flung the paper down on the table. 

“This is too much!” he exclaimed. ‘I beg you, 
gentlemen, read what this insolent fellow has written 
to us, the representatives of the Government!”’ 

Prince Andronikoff picked up the letter, smoothed 
it out and read aloud: 
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o “To the Imperial. Governor-General, Anatol Maximilian- 
ovitch Orloff. 

“Your Excellency! At the command of that man who 
calls himself Ruler of all the Russians, and whose forbears 
have conquered even the Caucasus through trickery and 
cunning, you have ordered that the lands of the ancient 
families of the greater and lesser nobility of this country 
be confiscated. You have thereby violated the most sacred 
laws of justice and right. You have sent your policemen to 
me too. I drove them away with violence. Now I am in 
my mountains and I send you this letter by trustworthy 
messengers so that you may know how you stand. I, Selim 
Khan, declare war on you and your Government, as 
Shamyl and Hadji Murad once did. My resources are not 
as great as those of my forerunners whom your predecessors 
broke sixty years ago and overcame, but they are large 
enough to make life difficult for you for many years to come. 
Whatever the outcome, and even if I, too, am finally 
delivered over to the executioner I swear that for every 
one of my countrymen who is killed, ten of yours shall die; 
for every extorted rouble I will take a hundred; for every 
house which goes up in flames I will burn ten houses and 
for every weeping widow of my people, ten of yours shall 
weep! 

“This is written to you by the outlaw and bandit, on 
whose head is set a price of ten thousand roubles. 

“SELIM KHAN.” 


‘This is insolence carried to extremes,’ exclaimed 
Andronikoff. “Is this the action of a nobleman, so 
to rebel against his Emperor? Excellency, will you 
entrust me with the task of bringing this dog to heel?”’ 

The Governor-General made a sign with his hand. 
“Gentlemen, these things cannot be done from one 
day to the next. Our decisions must be weighed. 
Go now: to-morrow at three o’clock the Grand 
Council of the Government meets in the Conference 
Room. Please see to it that the regimental com- 
manders and high officials are at their posts. I 
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thank you, gentlemen. . . . One moment, Hurko,” 
he whispered to the General of the Ukrainian Cavalry 
Brigade as the others left the room. The Governor 
waited for a time, then lit a cigarette and said through 
clouds of smoke: 

“We must keep calm, Hurko. Too many things 
are happening at once!”” He strode down the room 
and stopped in front of the portrait of Alexander IT. 
He unbuttoned the neckband of his tight-fitting 
uniform as though he found breathing difficult. 

“Yes, Excellency,” Hurko’s loud voice rang out, 
‘“‘the Master there on the wall did things differently. 
He did not lay hands on the property of strangers 
and his Imperial word was 7 

There was silence for a while. Then the Governor 
threw the butt of his cigarette into an ashtray. 

‘““Hurko, you are an old friend—I can say this 
to you. I am sick of the whole thing, absolutely 
sick of it. This policy can lead to nothing in the 
country, anyway to nothing good. I’d like to go 
back to my estate and throw up the whole business. 
Daman it! I am a soldier, an officer and a Russian, 
but must I be also a robber, a thief. . .?” 

There was deep silence again, until Hurko said: 

“If we give up, others will come, Excellency. 

It is no good. What are your orders?” 

_ “For the moment let your brigade do what is 
most necessary. As far as I am concerned you can 
take this Andronikoff’s regiment as well, if the fellow 
really wants to . . . distinguish himself. Oh, our 
services will be rewarded, General! The price on 
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Selim Khan’s head will be raised to twenty thousand 
roubles. Look, it’s written here in the police notices. 
Korniloff gave it to me to sign. You can take it 
with you, Hurko.”’ 

The Governor rapidly scribbled his name under 
the Government seal on the paper. 


The Armenian merchant, Badal, sat in his richly 
furnished town house counting his money. He 
collected the notes, the hundreds and the five 
hundreds, the twenty-fives and the other visible 
results of six months’ legal and fully licensed activity. 
He sorted the unpaid bills and notes of exchange 
into packets and tied them up with tapes, then he 
carefully bestowed all the bundles on the shelves 
of a big fireproof safe. By the light of two heavy 
silver candelabra he added up the debit and credit 
sides of his accounts, drew the balance and felt 
extremely pleased with himself, the times and earthly 
justice. Seven hundred hectares of good, fruitful 
garden and meadowland had recently fallen to him 
under the sacred hammer of the auctioneer. He 
owned herds and mines in the Ossetian mountains. 
‘‘A good year,” thought Badal, stroking his goatee 
beard, crossed to a little cupboard from which he 
took a bottle of dark red Kakhetian wine, poured 
himself a glass and held it up to the light. Then 
he drank it and thought of several business deals 
which he had in mind: business in towns and cities, 
in villages and in the country. 
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It was quiet in the house. The stout, contented 
mistress was long since sleeping the sleep of the 
just, and the servants too had retired. Yet there 
was a sound, someone was moving and somewhere 
in the house a door opened. Badal finished his wine, 
put down the glass and listened. A creepy feeling 
came over him. Wasn’t that a noise in the next 
room . . .? Wasn’t that a man standing there in 
the half light—a tall, thin man in Circassian dress, 
with a red pointed beard and big sad eyes? Badal 
stretched out a trembling hand for the candlestick, 
lifted it high and leaned forward, peering into the 
gloom. 

“Light up,’ said a calm voice. “I see you are 
busy, Badal. I do not want to disturb you, for it 
is night and people with good consciences like you 
have weak nerves. I, too, have weak nerves, Badal, 
for I have been alone in the mountains for months 
with nowhere to lay my head, unless it be in the 
laps of my friends the peasants. That’s enough to 
make a man nervous, eh, Badal? So I brought this 
little thing along. Look, Badal, a simple little 
American revolver. There are only five shots in 
it, but that is enough for you and four others. Don’t 
make a sound, you dirty hound,” the Circassian 
went on in an altered voice, “‘or else, you Armenian 
swine, you will be where you belong, with the Devil. 
Now, take that bag! Put all the money into it, 
every bit! Out with it from the safe, don’t look 
round, potbelly! My finger is on the trigger. . . 
Do you imagine that your servants will hear you, 
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or r your fat wife?. No man, no dog, no pig can hear 
you, you unbelieving dog. Done already? You’re 
sure there’s no money left? You can keep the gold 
watch, I don’t need it—I carry my time in my head. 
What are those papers? Aha, bills, I.0.U.’s, notes 
of hand? So those are the papers you take to court 
so that you can skin poor people? Put the silver 
in the sack, quickly! Tie it up. Now, put all the 
papers into the stove, all of them, you understand?” 

** Mercy!”’ whined the Armenian. “It’s my whole 
fortune, all honestly come by.” 

- “Honestly according to your laws, perhaps.” A 
cock crowed outside. Papers were heaped on papers, 
blue and yellow the flames shot up. 

“Nearly done? Poke them in, nothing in writing 
must remain. And now pick up the sack and carry 
it in front of me,” said the Caucasian. “‘ My people 
are waiting outside. One word, one move and there 
wil be a dagger in your throat!”’ 

It was late afternoon before the rich merchant, 
Badal, crawled back to his house in Vladikavkas, 
his shoes in tatters, his feet swollen and bleeding. 
His plump better half washed him and bound up 
_ his wounds and they mingled their tears together. . . . 


Prince Andronikoff’s mounted band took the old 
_ Kabardian army road to Kutais. Selim Khan had 
been seen in the neighbourhood. Rich merchants 
had been stripped to their shirts and had felt the 
sting of the nagaika; imperial posts had been attacked 
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nine times and plundered; the rearguard of the Fourth 
Cossack Brigade had been without the regimental 
cash boxes for three days. Prince Andronikoff was 
a zealot. He belonged to that Georgian nobility 
which had turned its back on its own country and 
people in order to seek a fortune in the service of 
the Tsar. He was only thirty and already a colonel. 
He had attained this rank fifteen years sooner than 
Hurko, the old fool! Besides, he was good-looking 
and well dressed and the best dancer at court. 
Another year or two and he would be a General. 
If only he could catch this Selim Khan, this Cir- 
cassian thief... . 

A little old woman was sitting by the side of the 
road. The Colonel’s horse almost trod on the 
shrunken little figure. 

“What are you doing here, old witch? Get out,” 
yelled the Prince. 

“Blessed be Jesus Christ,” murmured the old 
creature in Georgian. “ May he protect you and may 
the Holy Mother of God watch over you, Prince!” 

““Go home, old woman,” laughed Andronikoff, 
“‘and tell them down there in Georgia that I can 
protect myself. But thanks for your good wishes.” 
He flung her a silver rouble and spurred his horse 
after the regiment. 

“Highness, here is a note the old woman gave 
me,’’ said his groom as they rode on. 

““A note?’ 

“Yes, sir. She put the paper into my hand, then with 
one bound she was away like a tiger into the forest.” 
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* Allecaiiiielt nérvously unfolded the paper. 


“Prince, turn back. Lead your men back to the town 
from which you came. For if you ride on you will be dead 
before the moon rises over the Kasbek. _ 

“SEtm™ KHAN.” 


Andronikoff laughed grimly, but apprehensively. 
He stuck the note in his belt and dug his spurs into 
his horse. ‘‘Catch me that witch, that cursed old 
hag who ran off into the mountains!” he shouted 
to the officer who brought up the rear of the band. 

Twenty, thirty riders turned their horses, and 
galloped back down the road. From the mountains 
came the sound of mocking laughter. . 


“General?” 

“What is it, Andrei Ivanovitch?”’ 

The aide-de-camp drew aside the flap of the tent 
and came in. ‘‘General, on the road to Kutais, 
last night. . . . Here is the despatch.” 

General Hurko got out of his sleeping bag. He 
called his servant to bring a light, stuck a cigarette 
under his grey moustache, inhaled the smoke and 
ordered: “‘Read it, Andrei Ivanovitch.”’ The aide-de- 
camp bent over the light of the candle. 

“Report from the Third Kuban Cossack Regiment. 
19.13 o'clock in the evening. 

“The leading battalion of the regiment ambushed at 
Krebet-Ulun. Sixteen men killed, forty-two wounded. 
The first to fall was Colonel Prince Andronikoff. He had 
a bullet in his heart. On the bullet was scratched i in Arabic 


letters the name of ‘Selim Urus Khan.’ 
“‘BossucLorr (Captain).” 
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‘‘Andrei Ivanovitch,’’ said the General after a 
pause, “every drop of blood which is shed in this 
land is a tragedy. But it would have been more 
tragic if the bullet had not killed a local man but | 
one who had wife and children at home, and who 
was only fighting in this rocky country because he was 
ordered to.”” He stroked his bushy grey moustache. 

“‘Andrei Ivanovitch, send the report to the 
Governor. Lieutenant Sablin and a patrol will 
take it. See that they get the best horses. The 
regiment leaves at dawn. There is no point in our 
following the others now, for the outlaw must long 
since have escaped God knows where. Hurry!” 

When the aide-de-camp had gone, Hurko mur- 
mured: “No more sleep to-night. I’d better have 
breakfast and a bottle of good red wine. That will 
help . . . damn it all! The devil fly away with the 
whole breed of them! I wish I was at home in 
Chernigoff, looking after my crops. But duty is 
duty and a soldier is a soldier. . . .’’ He spat. 
“If She can protect a Mohammedan, may She keep 
him safe, the Holy Mother of God, for he is a brave 
man... .” 

The reveille sounded outside. It was a brilliantly 
fine autumn morning which lit up the splendid 
colours of the forest: the oaks were brown, the 
maples red-gold, the firs dark green and the pines 
blue-green. The lighter green of larches and the 
red berries on the mountain ash mingled with the 
darker colours and the purple of the many little 
plants in the tangled undergrowth of the foothills, 
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while below them lay the white houses in the valley 
and the leafy orchard trees with their trunks white- 
washed. From the mountains came the sound of 
bells and the lowing of cows; sheep bleated in the 
distance and dogs barked and occasionally came the 
low note of a shepherd’s horn or the song of a lonely 
climber in the hills, for the people of North Georgia 
and Abkhazia are all musical and fond of singing. 

Selim Khan breasted a slope and walked through 
the forest. He saw the short-eared Caucasian squirrel 
at play, listened to the cry of the raven and the 
crackling in the undergrowth where wild animals 
moved and looked up at the hovering eagle and the 
flight of the birds coming from the northern winter 
to more southerly climes. The man’s chest heaved, 
pearls of sweat stood on his brow and he breathed 
hard. The air was full of the scents of the forest, 
of bracken and ripe grasses. The wanderer forded 
wild mountain streams and scrambled over rocks, 
ever higher until at last he reached a small, low- 
built stone hut. 

The Abkhazian shepherd, father of a small land- 
Owner whose poor vineyards and fields lay below 
in the valley, lodged the stranger free, shared with 
him the sour red wine, hard bread, milk and goat’s 
flesh. On the hearth sat Tamara, the shepherd’s 
beautiful grand-daughter, spinning by the light of 
the fire. The flames lit up her shining brown hair, 
her liquid grey eyes looked out shyly, her lips were 
as red as the cherries in the village at midsummer, 
her body as slim and straight as the mountain pine. 
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She listened to the guest, for the handsome stranger 
had taken down the pandara, the Caucasian guitar, 
from its nail, and after plucking at the strings for 
a moment, he began to sing one of the melancholy 
old songs. 


‘Tell me of the white chamois, 
In its mountain hiding-place. 
Sing to me the old songs 
Of giants and of dwarfs. 
Sing on and tell me more, 
Let the music ring out, 
Singing of fights for the home-land, 
And of the deeds of heroes. 
Sing to me, beloved maiden, 
Of the quiet mountain spring, 
Where the deer, the long-horned ones, 
Drink the silver waters. 


One day the heroes will awake, 
And ride fiercely into battle, 

And the sacred mountains of our land 
Will be free again. 

When the enemy burns our villages 
The heroes will come. 

When the guns of the avenger crash 
The enemy will cry with fear. 

Tell me where in the mountains 
The white chamois hides, 

So that I may break the spell 

And be free to love you, maiden.”’ 


Then the stranger sang another sad song, the song 
of the outlaws and robbers of the mountains. The 
deep notes of the guitar filled the little house. The 
girl’s hand trembled, a deep blush spread over her 
cheeks and her eyes filled with tears. Outside the 
old man was driving his beasts into the fold, but 
in the house the strange hunter, the outlaw had 
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his arm round the girl’s waist and was whispering 
in her ear. 

The fire sank low. The old Abkhazian came into 
the hut and lay down on a bench near the stove. 
The two went on whispering softly until the fire 
died down altogether and it was still in the little 
hut... . 


The Governor-General Orloff had his hands full 
seeing to all the preparations for the ball which was 
to take place in his palace. It was winter; two 
years after Prince Andronikoff had died with the 
avenger’s bullet in his heart. The Kabardian army 
road had grown less and less safe: no mail carriers 
could pass the mountains without an escort of at 
least a whole company of soldiers or a squadron 
of Cossacks. No rich merchant escaped unplundered ; 
travellers from Moscow, Petersburg and other large 
cities in Russia were held up and robbed and had 
to continue their journey on foot. The name of 
Selim Khan was in every mouth. It was known in 
Mingrelia as well as in Georgia, it was heard among 
the Ingushetes in the north and the Chechens in 
the south, in Kakhetia and Daghestan, Ossetia and 
Kabardia. The princes in the mountains, the nobles 
on their estates and the peasants in the fields spoke 
of him with respect and secret love. And when 
the little worker from the bazaar in Tiflis hammered 
nails into the sole of a shoe, or beat carpets he mur- 
mured: “Selim Khan—may the Holy Mother of 
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God protect the brave man,” or “Allah is great, 
may he guard him with the power of his almighty 
hand. May the evil ones and the oppressors, the 
powers and authorities all go to Gehenna!”’ 
“Inshallah!’’ answered a watercarrier piously. “If 
it pleases God.”’ | 

But all the fears which the outlaw spread through 
the land were banned to-night from the great Govern- 
ment building where the ball and the state banquet 
were to take place. There was even a Grand Duke 
present who had been travelling in the provinces 
and was staying with the Governor-General. Cir- 
cassian and Georgian princes had been invited, 
Russian dignitaries and officers of every rank. In 
the entrance hall and anterooms there was already 
movement and colour. Dozens of orderlies and 
servants were taking the heavy cloaks and furs of 
the guests; outside, sleighbells jingled, horses snorted, 
orders were shouted. . . . 

Prince Orloff stood in full dress uniform in the 
great reception room, his wife, Princess Helene, beside 
him. Soon the big double doors would open, the 
Grand Duke and his suite would appear, followed 
by the other guests. The little door behind the 
Bechstein piano opened, the door in the wall under 
the great candelabra. An aide-de-camp came in, 
clicked his heels together and handed the Governor 
a letter in a pink envelope. 

“From a lady?” he said wonderingly to his lovely 
wife. She tapped him playfully with her fan. 

“Even greybeards have their loves,’”’ she smiled. 
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She touched the teft side of his chest where the 
many orders glittered. “That heart has often beaten 
for lovely ladies, hasn’t it, Tolya?”’ 

The Governor laughed and bowed courteously to 
his wife. “Only temporarily, he said, breaking 
open the letter. He changed colour. ‘‘Impossible!”’ 
he exclaimed. “‘Read it! Call Chief of Police Korni- 
loff, get General Hurko here at once!” 

In a few minutes Hurko entered. ‘Excellency? 
— You wish?” 

“Here! An unheard of insolence. Read it! 
Naturally it’s only a joke. Even Selim couldn’t 
do that. He’s making fun of us... .” 

Hurko took the letter. “Impossible! He’s trying 
to frighten us.” He handed it to the Chief of Police 
who had just come into the room. 

‘‘Ridiculous!”? snorted Korniloff. “Every man is 
at his post. There are thirty-five secret police in the 
ballroom. You may depend upon me, Excellency. 
It is quite out of the question. What would he do 
here? An attempt at assassination? It is not to 
be thought of!” 

‘Assassination?”’ said Hurko. ‘“‘That does not 
sound like the chivalrous Selim!”’ 

““Oh, Excellency! Now he’s calling the robber 
chivalrous!” 

The Governor shrugged his shoulders. ‘In his 
own way... . At any rate, he is always chivalrous 
to ladies. Only recently he robbed a party of men 
and let the women go on under an escort of his men 


to within a hundred yards of the Cossack posts. 
K 
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Have you ever heard of Selim Khan taking jewellery 
from a woman? Or even money? I haven’t. Assassi- 
nation . . . of whom? Of me? God! I am only 
doing my duty after all. It seems impossible! The 
Grand Duke? He doesn’t know him. Selim Khan 
cannot care about him. His Imperial Highness is 
not even a very near relative of the Tsar. But you 
fear an attempted assassination?” 

The Chief of Police drew himself up. “I have 
never feared anything in my life, Excellency!” 

The Grand Duke entered, attended by his suite, 
and followed by the countless mass of the guests— 
uniforms, glittering Circassian and Georgian princes, 
the gorgeous toilettes of the ladies appeared. After 
the reception the violins started and the ball was 
opened with a grand mazurka. 

“Excellency,” whispered the aide-de-camp to his 
General, “do you see that handsome officer over 
there? Over there in the corner, near the big stove. 
In the uniform of the Novgorod Dragoons?” 

““Why yes, my dear fellow. A fine looking man. 
Probably on leave here.”’ 

“Who can it be? A provincial guards’ regiment— 
sent there by Tsar Paul on some occasion because 
of a petty misdemeanour and pretty wild, so I hear. 
Look, now he’s talking to Prince Shaparidse. The 
Prince is being most amiable. I’ve never seen him 
before, this captain. Fine looking, certainly . 

a head taller than the Prince... .” 

‘Oh well, you can’t know every captain in the 

Russian army,’’ laughed Hurko. He went into the 
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smoking-room, ordered a glass of champagne, chatted 
for a while with two officers, lit a cigarette and when 
he had smoked it vanished once more into the crowd 
of guests. 

The day after the ball General Korniloff, Chief of 
Police, received a small parcel which was handed to 
him at breakfast by one of his servants. He opened 
it with a bored air, yawning wearily, took out a 
cardboard box, and from a bed of cottonwool and 
paper took a gold locket set with brilliants on a long 
chain. He shook his head, looked at the jewel from 
all sides, gazed at the little miniature in the locket, 
rummaged in the packing and finally found a card 
which read: 


“Excellency! As I promised, I came, in spite of all your 
spies, to the great ball yesterday. I did not dance, because 
I do not care for your Russian dances. I did not drink, 
because I never drink. But I saw everything I wanted to 
see. As a proof of my presence I send you the locket of her 
Highness Princess Helene whom I had the honour to meet 
and with whom I talked for some time. Please greet her 
Excellency on behalf of ‘Captain Karamyshoff’ and return 
the medallion to her; for I am no thief! Setm Kuan.” 


The General struck the table with his fist. He 
was turkey-red with fury and gasped for breath. 
““My God! that I. . . I should have watched the 
eyes out of my head, worked day and night, and this 
fellow. . . .”’ He stood up, staggered round the 
room, clutched at his throat and collapsed on the 
floor. 

The news of the death of the much feared and 
generally hated Chief of Police spread like wildfire 
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through the town. One of the first to call at the house 
of his dead colleague was General Hurko with his 
aide-de-camp. When he had read the note which 
was still lying on the table, and observed the locket, 
he smiled to himself. He took another look at the 
dead man, who had been laid on the couch, then 
said: ‘“‘I will take the trinket and the note myself 
to the Princess. You had better come with me, 
Andrei Ivanovitch.”” Hurko was still smiling when he 
entered his sleigh. 

“When did you last see the officer of Dragoons, 
Andrei Ivanovitch?”’ he asked as they drove off. 

‘“‘About three a.m.,” replied the young man. 
‘He was in the hall, putting on his cloak. His horse 
was saddled and waiting outside in charge of an 
orderly, also a dragoon, I noticed. Yes, it must have 
been about three o’clock when he rode away.” 

Hurko was now laughing aloud. 

“‘Andrei Ivanovitch, don’t look so astonished at 
my merriment,” he said. “‘I was just thinking that 
in that dragoon’s uniform someone else might have 
been concealed. . 

“Good Heavens, Excellency! Selim Khan?” 

“I am almost sure of it,”’ said Hurko, lighting one 
of his eternal cigarettes. 


General Hurko and his aide-de-camp were riding 
down the main Kabardian road. 

**'We have delayed a long time, Andrei Ivanovitch,”’ 
remarked the General. “The seven green water 
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devils alone know ‘whether we shall catch up the 
regiment to-night. Captain Bossugloff seems to have 
been in a rare hurry.” 

‘“No wonder, General,’’ said the aide-de-camp. 
‘““Look at the sky over there. I hope they have 
reached the river and the villages down there. At 
least they will find shelter under walls and in farm 
yards, even if the horses cannot be stabled.”’ 

“Oh well, we shan’t die of a wetting,” growled 
Hurko, stroking his thick grey moustache. ‘‘ My cape 
has been soaked through hundreds of times and will 
stand any amount of rain and hail. Death and the 
Devil! That was a gust of wind! It’s starting to 
come down in buckets too. Come on, Andrei Ivano- 
vitch, we must push ahead.” 

“IT know an old walled tower near here which 
has been deserted for about five hundred years,” 
shouted the young man. “We must turn off up that 
path to the right—it’s not more than five hundred 
yards from the road, this place, full of owls and bats, 
but it still has a roof over it and will shelter us. Look, 
General, you can see the tower.” 

** Make a dash for it!” yelled Hurko, spurring his 
horse. Hissing and spitting, the wind chased the 
dead leaves in front of it. Rain and hail drummed 
on the branches of the trees, splashed off the bare 
rocks and converted the rutted mountain path into 
a streaming torrent. Lightning flashed, thunder 
rolled and crashed above the ancient oaks. 

The riders reached the tower at last and sprang 
from the saddle, drawing their horses after them into 
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the shelter of the thick old walls. They entered the 
Open tower, passing under an arch into the big 
round room. It was pitch dark inside; only in one 
corner was there a flicker of fire whence came a 
faint smell of smoke. 

“We are not alone,’”’ murmured Hurko, and drew 
his revolver, while the aide-de-camp bared his sword. 
They thought they heard whispering voices, then one 
voice called out in Ossetian: 

“Down with your arms. Allah sends guests! Light 


up.” 

Several torches flared and in the red glow of the 
flames Hurko and his companion saw themselves 
surrounded by wild figures in Caucasian dress. A 
tall, thin man wrapped in a cherkesska with a broad 
dagger belt approached the General, and saluted in 
military fashion. 

“Welcome, your Excellency, to my robbers’ den. 
You are my guest. You are safe under Selim Urus 
Khan’s roof wherever it is and whenever Allah may 
lead you to it. Share our humble meal with us: it 
will be ready immediately. And when the storm is 
over ride on and let yourselves be guided by Allah. 
None of my people will touch a hair of your heads, 
General Hurko. To-morrow we can be enemies 
again if you wish—here and now we are friends.”’ 

In the morning General Hurko and his aide-de- 
camp rode down the main road again. Neither of 
them spoke a word. 
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The years passed and Selim Khan’s name was 
still spoken all over the Caucasus. No usurer’s ex- 
tortion went unavenged, no mail-box escaped robbing 
if it was not guarded by a whole battalion of soldiers. 
No mean shopkeeper felt safe in his bed, even monas- 
teries were looted; monasteries full of grain, with 
their cellars filled with fine wines and their treasure 
chests with gold and precious stones and rich vest- 
ments, watched over by fat abbots and empty-souled 
monks. No official dared to inspect a regiment without 
a heavy escort, judges trembled in the seats of justice. 

“Selim Urus Khan is here!” they screamed in 
Georgia, shouted in Kakhetia; the alarm bells echoed 
through the land, the bugles blew a warning. Selim 
Urus Khan! Flames lit up the sky every night and 
blue clouds of smoke rose from burning arsenals and 
military posts. “‘Selim Khan is here, the robber, the 
outlaw, the bandit,’”’ howled the wolves in the forests 
of Daghestan, and the shepherds’ horns proclaimed 
it joyfully in the mountains of Ossetia. 

Prince Orloff had long since returned to his estates 
and a peaceful country life; weeds grew in the half 
fallen tomb of the once feared Police Chief; the man 
with the full brown beard who had once ruled the 
destinies of Russia from his Winter Palace in Peters- 
burg and placed his heavy heel on the Caucasus was 
long dead. But for the outlaw, Selim Urus Khan, 
there was no forgetting or forgiving. Thousands of 
soldiers, thousands of Cossacks overran the mountains 
winter and summer. One day the bandit had been 
seen with the Ingushetes, the next in Ossetia, the 
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~ week after Allah knew where. The little band of his 
followers had shrunk and there were few now who 
were ready to share his life. For even Cossack bullets 
kill, and the bravest heart ceases to beat when it is 
filled with hot lead. . . 

Yet the cry still went out: “Selim Urus Khan is 
here!” 


Three noblemen, impoverished now and _ living 
simply, sat at table in the kitchen of a house in 
Abkhazia. A long bench stood against the wall on 
one side, on the other a straightbacked wooden settee. 
A Caucasian guitar hung over the bench and a clear 
fire burned in the hearth. Tamara, the young 
mistress of the house, a beautiful black-haired girl, 
served the meal, laying before each man a wooden 
spoon and bowl. They drank the red wine of the 
country. 

Suddenly the outer door sprang open, a young 
Georgian entered, and bowing courteously greeted 
the three young men. 

‘To horse!”’ he cried. “‘Come, Selim Urus Khan 
has been seen in the neighbourhood!” 

“Selim on whose head there are thirty thousand 
roubles? Selim who shot my nephew Kerekelidse? 
The blood feud demands his head!” exclaimed the 
master of the house. 

*“Oh, leave it alone, father,’ said the eldest son. 
‘“We don’t need the money, it smells of blood. That 
is not the sort of money for nobles to take . . . and 
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the feud? What was your nephew to us? A renegade, 
a servant of the tyrant!”’ 

“Be silent, Batiko: Get your horses, we must go!” 

The men seized their arms and hastened away. 
The young woman remained alone in the kitchen, 
her hands pressed to her heart. Then she went to the 
door, shaded her eyes with her hand and gazed after 
the men. 

It was useless to make many preparations for the 
evening meal, with the men away. They could hardly 
be back before morning from their pursuit of Selim 
Khan, the homeless one, the secretly beloved... . . 
Someone was at the door. A tall man with a tangled 
beard and sunken cheeks came in, looked round 
nervously and bowed to the young woman. He put 
down his rifle in a corner and hung his tattered, 
faded coat on a nail. 

At a sign from Tamara the stranger sat down near 
the fire and threw off his cherkesska. He took the rice 
and meat she offered him, thanking her politely 
before he ate. Tamara noticed that the guest was 
terribly hungry, but he must have been a well 
educated man for he did not gobble his food. She 
watched him breaking the bread with thin nervous 
fingers, and then brought him a great bowl of milk. 
While he ate and drank she chattered. Her father 
and brothers had ridden away and would not be 
back till morning. But her old grandmother was in 
the next room. She remarked on the guest’s wet 
clothes, and he took off his jacket and long boots 
which she placed in the hearth to dry. He leaned 
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back and smoked a cigarette. Then Tamara noticed 
a tear in the coat and insisted upon mending it. The 
stranger smiled sadly. 

He told her that he was homeless and must always 
flee because he was fighting for the right, and of how 
a bullet had hit him not long ago, the wound was still 
not healed. He took down the pandara from the wall 
and sang a melancholy song, the song of the homeless 
and the wanderers. Tears ran down Tamara’s 
cheeks until she hid her face in her hands. For she 
knew the song of old. . . . She stared at the guest, 
half in terror, half fascinated and suddenly cried 
out: “Selim Khan!” 

With a bitter laugh he stood up and took her hand. 
“Selim Khan,” she whispered. “I am the wife of 
another, the mother of his child.”’ He nodded, 
smiling. Then he took his leave ceremoniously, put 
on his clothes and disappeared. 

It was winter again and the snow was falling in 
the mountains. Chamois and other wild creatures 
took refuge in the forests and the bear dug. himself 
in to sleep. Alone, Selim Khan made his home in 
deserted huts and caves. The feeble warmth of his 
camp fire did not protect the still wounded man 
from the cold, and often he would wake in the night 
and dark thoughts would fill his sick mind. Deeper 
and deeper the winter lay on the peaks and buried 
the valleys and rocks. The lonely hunter followed the 
tracks of game in the snow, but his footsteps, too, 
were visible to hunters, goldhunters from Georgia and 
Abkhazia, Cossacks and policemen. Selim Khan felt 
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that he was being followed, that fate was catching up 
with him. 

One morning he climbed stiffly up a narrow track 
to an open spring where he hoped to find a deer or a 
chamois. He crawled on through the snow, clinging 
to slippery rocks, then suddenly halted, staring ahead. 
There among the boulders stood a white chamois, the 
magic chamois of the legend which to meet meant 
death. . . . Selim felt his hair rising on his head and 
cold shivers ran down his spine. He tried to pull him- 
self together. “‘By Allah! I’m imagining things, it’s 
a dream!’’ He raised his gun to his shoulder and 
fired and as he fired his foot slipped. He saw the 
white chamois still standing there as he tried to regain 
his balance, swayed, then toppled over and fell down, 
down in the depths. 

When he recovered consciousness he was in great 
pain. He lay in the snow, seeking with his eyes for 
the gun. It had caught on the rocks as he fell and 
hung there, out of reach. Hours passed. Night came 
and day again. The sun rose and set and still Selim 
Khan could not reach his gun to put an end to his 
pain. He could not move at all: his left arm and 
both legs were broken. At last he managed to struggle 
into a sitting position, his back against the rock wall. 
He folded his hands in front of him and looked down. 
From the village in the valley far below the sound of 
bells floated up. 

For a long time no more was heard of Selim Khan. 
His followers sought him in the mountains but found 
no trace. But when the winter was over and the 
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shepherds drove their flocks up into the high pastures 
they found among the rocks a still, frozen figure. 
The rigid fingers rested on the dagger hilt, the great 
dark eyes were open, and when the shepherds crept 
close, timidly, for the man seemed to be alive, they 
saw that he was looking down into the valley, as 
though he saw something there. 

They brought him down to their hut, and buried 
him under an oak tree, near the mountain spring, 
and there Selim Khan sleeps until the day when the 
sun shall rise over the mountains of a free Caucasus. No 
one cares for his grave; few even know where it is, no 
mullah says prayers over him, no stonerecords his name. 

But the people who had loved him refused to 
believe that he was dead. Like all popular heroes, he 
was believed to be in hiding somewhere, waiting until 
he can return with his faithful followers and drive out 
the hated Russians and Cossacks from the mountains. 


Selim Khan, however, was an exceptional outlaw. 
Most of them contented themselves with lesser deeds 
and fame. There was a Circassian in one of our 
villages, a man called Dati, one of whose relatives 
had been murdered. He took up the blood feud and 
declared that he would kill the whole of the mur- 
derer’s family. He did kill ten of them and then my 
father lost patience. He won the confidence of two 
of the outlaw’s followers and succeeded in capturing 
Dati whom he shut up in a tower on the estate. There 
he remained for two years: not a very agreeable life 
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perhaps, but better “than the fate he would have 
suffered had the Russian officials caught him. All 
outlaws were exiled to Siberia for life. 

Later Dati was allowed a little more freedom. 
According to Circassian custom he was now a member 
of my father’s house, and could claim protection. 
This was very necessary for him since he went in 
constant danger of the daggers and bullets of the 
other family. As our “house guest”? he could even 
venture into company and be present at village merry- 
makings and no one dared lay hands on him. He 
used to accompany my father out riding, but he 
longed for a real occupation. He could not return 
to his village without forfeiting our protection, so in 
the end my father gave him a job as barber and 
thereafter the murderer and bandit daily shaved us 
all. His family joined him and his son also took 
service in the house. 


The murder of the heir to the Austrian throne 
made little stir in our mountains; nor did the first 
news of the war. Our tribesmen liked fighting for its 
own sake, and as subjects of the Tsar they auto- 
matically joined the Russian army, but they did not 
know then that Turkey would come in on the side 
of the Germans, and that they would be asked to 
fight their co-religionists, and even in some cases 
their own countrymen who had settled in Turkey. It 
is to their credit that even then they remained true to 
the oath of allegiance which they had sworn to the Tsar. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Durinc the War the Caucasus was placed under 
the command of two high officials: Senator Golubeff 
in the south, and Prince Kassatkin-Rostovski in the 
north. The latter came from a Rurik family and 
had taken the second part of his name from the town 
of Rostoff-on-Don, where all the bells were rung 
when any member of his family entered the town. 
Prince Kassatkin was an old friend of my family and 
I got in touch with him soon after the outbreak of 
hostilities. I naturally felt strongly that I could not 
fight against the Turks after having belonged to a 
Turkish regiment, and the new Commander allowed 
me to work under him. The North Caucasus was 
divided into several regions and I was given command 
of the province of Terek, where I was responsible for 
recuiting and requisitioning for the army. __ 

I had served my year with a dragoon regiment and 
should have joined it again, but the Russians were 
glad enough to have me where I was. For a Russian 
to do my job amongst Caucasians would have been 
difficult, whereas I could get with a quiet word or two 
what they would have had to take by force. Kassatkin 
was in direct communication with the front, from 
whence he received news of the need for transport 


workers, horses and cattle which we had to supply. 
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Men who were unfit for the front line were sent out as 
labourers, and as the work was well paid they went 
fairly willingly. For the requisitioning of horses and 
cattle I had an army of officials and dealers under me. 
At first the buyers were overwhelmed with offers from 
the peasants, for the Government paid about double 
the normal market prices for beasts, and the peasants 
usually managed to palm off unsound animals on the 
dealers which would have been worthless in peace 
time. There was no bargaining: the army needed the 
horses and demanded them, and like an abyss it 
swallowed them all. 

This state of affairs only lasted a short time. By 
the end of 1915 gold and silver money was scarce 
and the Government began to pay with paper. 
Peasants are the same all over the world in that they 
cannot believe paper has the same value as gold, and 
they simply ceased to produce their beasts, although 
they still had large herds. The wealth of the Caucasus 
was inexhaustible, and not even the enormous depre- 
dations of the early war years could seriously diminish 
its supplies. When the agents of the Government tried 
to seize valuable merino sheep and pedigree cows 
from the villages, the peasants simply set on them 
and drove them out. The dealers grew nervous and 
asked for military protection, which was granted them 
in view of the importance of their work for the Army. 
When the hostile peasants continued to resist, punitive 
expeditions were sent into the villages, which brought 
the leading rebels up before a military tribunal. The 
verdict in every case was the same: Siberia. 
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I endeavoured, and succeeded, to prevent the 
peasants in my province of Terek from committing 
foolish actions, and managed, too, to hold my officials 
back in many cases where they would have acted 
harshly or provocatively, as they did in other 
provinces, with disastrous results for the peasants. At 
the outbreak of the Kerenski revolution the supplies 
from the Caucasus stopped altogether. The people 
declared that they owed allegiance only to the Tsar 
and would not give another animal. Kerenski dared 
not use force to obtain what he wanted: his regime 
was much too insecure. 

My position as requisitioning officer demanded that 
I live in Vladikavkas. The work was not unpleasant, 
but I encountered a certain amount of opposition in 
conservative Circassian circles, where I was accused 
of being pro-Russian on account of my job, which 
they said was unworthy of a member of my family. 
The Commandant in Vladikavkas during the war 
was Colonel Michailoff, who had made himself ex- 
tremely unpopular by his severity and haughtiness. 
When the Revolution broke out his pride melted like 
snow in summer, and he was the first to give up his 
epaulettes and stretch out his hand to the red com- 
rades who had shot his friends. The last I heard of 
him was that he had had a bad beating from his new 
friends. Later he was forgotten and disappeared. I 
Imagine that the Reds found their own way of 
thanking him. 

In peace time every Caucasian tribe had to main- 
tain a cavalry regiment, and in time of war two. In 
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the World War the numbers were multiplied, for 
volunteers poured in. From every mountain village 
Came youngsters who went into the war as to an 
adventure. And it remained an adventure to them. 
The Russians who came back from the front were 
appalled by the “‘murder”’ done by the enemy cannon 
and assaults. Our tribesmen were used to fighting 
and being wounded. They had been brought up on 
heroic legends and warlike songs, and looked upon 
fighting as natural and honourable no matter what 
the cause. They did not think there was anything 
remarkable about the war, but were enthusiastic about 
the technical devices: the aeroplanes and artillery of 
the enemy against which the Russians had little 
defence. The-wounded men who came home never 
ceased to talk of these wonders. 

Our regiments were mostly sent to the German 
front, as it was not considered desirable to set them 
against other Mohammedans. They were always in 
the thick of the fighting and suffered heavy losses. 
Volunteers were not so easily forthcoming, but the 
cavalry regiments were needed, and other methods of 
recruiting were sought. Princes and members of 
ruling families were invited to go to Petersburg, and 
the Tsar gave them audience at which they were 
supposed to present addresses of homage, in return 
for which they were to be given titles or high rank in 
the army. If sons of these families were in the field 
they received distinctions and promotion, often to 
their great astonishment. They were flattered until 


they offered to raise cavalry corps with their now 
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money and horses to fight for the Tsar on the Western 
front. At the abdication of the Tsar these regiments 
declared that they owed the new regime no service 
and set off for home, marching in orderly fashion with 
all their guns and ammunition. They continued to 
obey their officers, and the attempts of the revolution- 
aries to win them over broke against the stone wall of 
their perfect discipline. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Caucasian armies 
was the Tsar’s brother, the Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch. He had naturally to withdraw under 
Kerenski, and his place was taken by one of his 
Divisional Commanders, Prince Feisi, a Persian. 
Under his command the Caucasian troops came home. 
He was good-natured and well liked, with a weakness 
for good food and drink. Unfortunately he died soon 
afterward of typhus, and was succeeded by the useless 
General Polovzeff. How this man ever came to com- 
mand first-class cavalry regiments no one could under- 
stand. He started by dismissing a large number of 
the men, upset discipline by his conduct of affairs, 
and allowed the Caucasian Army, which under a 
good leader would have been a reliable opposition to 
the Reds, to go to pieces. He ended by deserting his 
troops secretly, and was not seen again. 

When the Caucasians entered Vladikavkas I met 
my old friend Saurbek. As I had last seen him in 
Smyrna in a Turkish policeman’s uniform I could not 
believe my eyes until Saurbek told me the latest 
chapter of his life story. He had served for a year or 
two under Cherkess Mehmed Pasha and had enjoyed 
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his position until one day he met a French woman, 
who distracted his attention from his duties more than 
was good for him. He earned one rebuke after 
another, until he ended by following the French 
woman to Egypt and casting the dust of Turkey off 
his feet. He stayed for a time in the land of the 
Pharaohs with his love, and when war broke out was 
anxious to return to the Caucasus. As he was a 
deserter from the Turkish ranks he dared not cross 
the border, so took the road through Serbia where 
he was arrested as a Turkish spy and thrown into 
prison. He succeeded, however, in bribing the warder 
and escaped into the mountains. After many adven- 
tures he reached Russia where he applied to the 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch for a pardon. 
His petition was passed on to the Tsar who forgave 
him and granted his wish to be reinstated in the 
Russian Army. He enlisted as a private in his home 
regiment of Ingushetes, and soon reached the rank of 
Cornet, was decorated with the Cross of St. George, 
then promoted Captain and had lately been appointed 
Adjutant to Prince Feisi. 

During the War a number of officers of the Allies 
visited the Caucasus either on military missions or 
to convalesce, and amongst them were many Serbians. 
Since his unjust imprisonment in their country 
Saurbek cherished a grudge against all Serbians, 
and whenever he came across one he set his 
Ingushetes against them. Several of them dis- 
appeared mysteriously, but lives were cheap in 
those days and no one bothered much about one 
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death more or less. After the fall of Kerenski, 
Saurbek should once again have given up _ his 
epaulettes, but he continued calmly to wear his old 
uniform, and the Bolsheviks left him alone. They 
knew him! 

I was once sitting with him in a restaurant when 
a Red Commissar approached us with threatening 
mien. Saurbek invited him to sit down, and the 
Red, somewhat mollified, did so and applied himself 
to the bottle. But the good red wine of the country 
cleared his head and he remembered his duties as 
a representative of the people, and harshly ordered 
Saurbek to remove his epaulettes. He started to 
curse and get very excited, so Saurbek drew his 
revolver and walked out, I following him. The 
Commissar also followed us into the street, continuing 
to hurl threats and insults. Saurbek did not say a 
word. He simply turned round and shot the Com- 
missar, over the heads of the crowd. He had gone a 
little too far at last and our situation was perilous. 
We ran for our car and drove off at top speed, only 
just in time, for the Bolsheviks had recovered from 
their astonishment and set off in pursuit of us. Shots 
rang out behind us but we had a good start and the 
mountains were not far off, where no Red dared as 
yet to penetrate. It was a miracle that no bullet found 
either of us, for the car was riddled. That was my 
last encounter with Saurbek whom I never saw again. 

Some of the returning Caucasian regiments had 
placed themselves under the command of General 
Korniloff, a former Cossack officer, whose whole life 
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was wrapped up in war and strife, who feared nothing 
in the world and was the idol of his troops. Small 
and ugly, with slit eyes, he looked almost like a 
Mongol. After the Tsar’s abdication he had an 
enormous personal following among the soldiers; 
some of them the very best type who saw in him their 
saviour from the Red rabble; others mere adventurers 
who loved fighting for its own sake, hoped for loot 
and did not fancy going peacefully back to their 
homes and their ploughs. All of them were ready 
to go through hell for their general, and would have 
been with him even in hell. 

Kerenski succeeded through his eloquence in 
bringing about the abdication of the Tsar, but 
further than that he could not go without a strong 
hand to hold the sceptre of power for him. With 
a good deal of misgiving he appointed Korniloff 
as Commander-in-Chief, who promptly assembled 
all his forces and marched to Petersburg, not to 
establish Kerenski in power but to crush the Socialists 
and the young Soviets and set up a military dictator- 
ship. He was met, not by a united front, but by a 
fight of all against all. Kerenski was already having 
a struggle to keep his place at the head of affairs. 
His eloquence succeeded once again, and he per- 
suaded the Red troops to fight for him against 
Korniloff, whom they took prisoner. He was soon 
freed by his men, but in the meantime the victory 
had swung over to the Soviets, and Kerenski had 
fallen and been obliged to flee the country disguised 
aS a woman. 
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Korniloff left this chaos behind him, and turned 
south across the endless icy wastes of the steppes. 
Only a small part of his troops survived, weakened 
by hunger and cold, to see again the mountains of 
the Caucasus. After this legendary retreat Korniloff 
became a popular hero, and even dared to besiege 
Ekaterinoslav with his little army, intending its 
conquest to be the signal to the people to rise against 
the Bolsheviks and drive them out. It happened 
otherwise. As the General considered that part 
of his troops were not fighting with sufficient fervour, 
he himself charged forward into the front line and 
a shot from the besieged town ended his life. With 
him died more than a mere soldier: he might have 
been the saviour of Russia which was now defence- 
less in the hands of the Reds. 

The man who led the unsuccessful attack against 
Red Petersburg, General Yudenitch, had been Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Turkish front, but had been 
compelled to relinquish his command to the Grand 
Duke Nicolai Nicolaivitch, who had been sent there 
after his failure against Hindenburg to try to retrieve 
his lost laurels. Everything possible was done to 
ensure his success. Masses of war material and 
regiment after regiment were sent to the Caucasian 
front to oppose the little Turkish army, which had 
achieved so much for their German allies by drawing 
the Russians away from the Western front. Although 
the Russians greatly outnumbered the Turks, they 
could only advance step by step with heavy losses, 
and they never achieved their object which was to 
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break through into Syria and attack the Germans 
in the rear. It is not generally known that a few 
Turkish companies once got almost as far as Tiflis. 
They had crossed almost impassable mountains with 
one or two cannon and their appearance on the 
other side made such an impression on the Russians 
that they lost their heads and abandoned their posts. 
Other Russian forces soon came up, however, and the 
isolated Turks had to think of their own safety. Some- 
how they got back to their lines. Their exploit was 
laughed at and it had no consequences, but it served 
to show the lack of spirit in the Russians. 

Even in the earliest days of the War the Reds had 
started their propaganda, and it must be admitted 
that their agents were well-trained. Treading with 
the utmost care, and working with great secrecy, they 
began by talking to the relatives of fallen men and 
soldiers in the front line of the uselessness of war and 
further resistance, going on to accuse the ruling classes 
of using the workers as cannon fodder and sacrificial 
victims. Their seed sometimes fell upon stony ground 
and many agents were caught distributing sub- 
versive literature and shot out of hand. Nothing 
was ever said about these incidents: the authorities 
refused to admit that there was any unrest among 
the troops. Later, however, the Reds worked quite 
openly, and only occasionally was one shot. Every 
defeat, every smallest advance of the enemy, the 
slightest scarcity of provisions or ammunition, any 
hitch in the arrangements for the treatment of the 
wounded, were taken advantage of by these men to 
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clamour for the war to end. Bolshevism had not yet 
become their aim, but they continually preached the 
guilt of the Tsar, and claimed that the end of the 
Romanoffs would mean the end of the war. The 
downfall of the Tsar would bring peace, happiness 
and riches to the people. 

In our villages I heard little of red agents. It was 
not fruitful soil for their ideas, though in the towns 
they had some success with propaganda for inde- 
pendent Caucasian republics separated from Russia. 
In the terrible summer of 1917 the revolutionaries 
reaped the harvest of the anarchist and socialist 
seed they had sown. The border States which had 
sworn allegiance not to Russia but to the Tsar, now 
felt themselves free from their oath and under no 
further obligation to fight for a foreign power. At 
the same time the Russian troops, who had been 
promised peace after the downfall of the Tsar, revolted 
and went home. The worst elements in the army came 
to the fore, sold their arms and declared that there 
would be no more war. Every village in the Caucasus 
bought its own cannon and every man went armed to 
the teeth. 

The Turks were on the heels of the weakening 
Russian troops. Few divisions were still ready to fight, 
and they were without leaders, cut off from supplies, 
and threatened by their own countrymen. The Turks 
entered the Caucasus almost unopposed and advanced 
to the marches of Georgia, which had already de- 
clared itself an independent republic and was now 
recognised by. Turkey and her allies. It thus escaped 
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Turkish conquest, but the Turks captured several 
important positions, notably the old fortress of 
Khunsach, in Daghestan, a relic of the Russo- 
Caucasian wars. In 1918 the Turkish troops occupied 
it under Ismed Bey, a young but able officer. The 
Turkish Government planned to unite the North 
Caucasus and Daghestan in a republic under their 
protection, and indeed this project might have worked 
out quite well had the people of the Caucasus them- 
selves declared for it. 

When I first heard of this plan, which I partly 
approved, I resolved to discuss it personally with 
Ismed Bey. I took two of my men and rode from 
Vladikavkas to Khunsach, an endless trek over goat 
tracks which horses could scarcely pass, until one 
evening we arrived at the fort. In some way our 
coming was already known and I was greeted by 
Ismed’s Adjutant, a young Circassian who told me 
the Commander would see me next morning. I was 
taken to him quite early and found him in a lovely 
flower garden, giving orders on all sides, receiving 
messages and signing despatches. Ismed Bey looked 
every inch a commander. Young and very slim, he 
gave an impression of calm and resolution and 
seemed cut out to be a great leader. I found myself 
welcome, for he was able to sound me on the feelings 
of the Caucasian tribes, their mentality and political 
wishes. The differences between the tribes were so 
great that a close union between them was unthink- 
able without years of preparation in order to make 
the plan acceptable to the various leaders and elders 
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of the tribes. Nothing could be done by force against 
the warlike and well armed mountain men unless the 
Turks -were prepared to send a whole army into the 
country. I could therefore only warn Ismed Bey not 
to waste his strength in seeking to establish such a 
Utopia, and the question was finally settled by 
the Armistice and the outbreak of revolution in 
Germany. 

The mountain tribes had already made one effort 
to win their independence. While Kerenski was 
promising peace and liberty, some of the Caucasian 
leaders decided to found a national Caucasian republic 
which would include also part of the Ukraine, the 
Don region and the Nogai steppes. A Conference 
was convened in Eisenam, to which I was invited as 
representative of my district, but I did not stay long 
as the whole thing seemed to me impossible of 
realisation. 

One important leader was missing from this con- 
gress, to whom numerous emissaries were sent to 
win him over to the idea of an autonomous republic. 
This was the spiritual leader of Daghestan, the Imam 
Nasmudin Geizinski. He was reputed to be very pious 
and much beloved of his people, and as he was the 
direct descendant of Shamyl he claimed to be the 
undisputed leader of the whole Caucasus. The Imam 
of the Chechens, however, also claimed this position, 
and if Nasmudin was considered pious, his rival Deni 
was looked upon by his people as holy. He announced 
that he could work miracles, that his mere passing 
healed the sick, and so on. He fought with burning 
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ambition to establish his power first over his own 
region and then over the whole of the Caucasus. 

The two leaders had both remained true to the 
Tsar and had fought against the revolutionaries. 
Nasmudin received the messengers from the Con- 
ference with calm superiority, and after listening to 
what they had to say replied that he was already 
Imam and required no confirmation of his position 
by the Conference, but he would inform them of 
his decision. The emissaries went back to Eisenam 
full of hope. In the meantime both Imams quickly 
and secretly assembled their warriors and descended 
from two sides on to the unsuspecting Conference. 
One night warning fires burned on the mountains, 
and the next day Nasmudin and Deni, with 15,000 
men, stood before the peaceful seaside town. Every 
weapon that had ever been used in the Caucasus 
since the middle ages was to be seen in the hands of 
their followers, whose appearance was fantastic. 
There were men from the mountains 1n jingling chain 
armour, armed with bows and arrows. There were 
swords of every shape and size, side by side with 
modern firearms; the colourful army even had heavy 
artillery. 

Imam Nasmudin announced to the astonished 
Conference that he would not countenance the 
foundation of any national council, and that the 
only action to be taken was the freeing of the Tsar. 
He was and remained a subject of the Tsar whose 
duty it was to bide by his oath. In face of the deter- 
mination of the two Imams and their huge army there 
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was nothing left for the Conference to do but to 
disperse. The attitude of the two leaders was a fine 
example of loyalty to the Tsar, but it was unfortunate 
that the only opportunity of uniting the Caucasus 
was thus lost, for it did not occur again. 

Perhaps unity would in any case have been im- 
possible of achievement, for already the Bolshevik 
separatist ideas were spreading, and Georgia, which 
had decided to found a bourgeois republic, could not 
hold out against the Bolshevik chaos which over- 
ran the country. 


CHAPTER IX 


I wEnT home once during the Kerenski period, but 
found no home left. The Government had given all 
the land to workers and soldiers and we had nothing 
left but one house in which the whole family assembled 
to confer about the future. The Bolsheviks, however, 
spared us the taking of any decisions; they took 
everything from us and quartered several families in 
the house. Part of it was used as a school in which 
children from the neighbouring villages were in- 
structed in the first principles of Bolshevism; part 
became the headquarters of the political and military 
leaders of the Communist Party. My brothers and 
their wives went to their parents-in-law in Kabarda. 

I returned to Vladikavkas where I found mad 
disorder. There were no officials, soldiers or legal 
authorities left, and no one knew what to do. No 
one knew what was going to happen; no reliable 
information could be obtained. Some of the officers, 
of whom I was one, had already realised the full 
horror of Bolshevism; others thought it was merely 
a rebellion, and that they would soon overcome it 
it under the leadership of a good general. But col- 
lapse was soon complete, the Bolsheviks triumphed 
and there was nothing I could do in Vladikavkas. 
Under Prince Kassatkin-Rostovski I had worked with 
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a Baron Steinheil, whose family came from the Baltic. 
He had extensive possessions in the Kuban region 
and near Vladikavkas, and invited me to stay with 
him until the obscure situation was somewhat clearer. 

The days I spent with him on the isolated estate 
might have been most pleasant had it not been for 
presence of Red hordes in the neighbourhood who 
broke in upon us daily to “‘search the house,”’ i.e. 
to grab everything they could lay hands upon. They 
always demanded arms first, then money and food, 
which was beginning to be scarce since the towns 
were cut off from sources of supply, and no peasant 
dared to brave the Reds. The Bolshevik leaders 
were alarmed by the growing shortage, and in order 
to build up reserves for themselves and their troops 
sent out parties to requisition, and to arrest the 
hoarders at will. The situation of Baron Steinheil 
and myself was far from secure, and we resolved to 
go to Georgia, where, if the reports were to be 
believed, things were quieter. It was arranged that 
I should make the first attempt to get through, taking 
with me Princess Krapotkin, Steinheil’s sister, and 
Princess Kassatkin’s young son by her first marriage, 
all of whom had taken refuge in the house. We took 
the military route to Georgia, but only got as far as 
Radant, on the frontier, where we were stopped by 
the red guards. We were arrested and brought back 
to Vladikavkas where we were handed over to the 
Cheka. The head of the Cheka there was a red- 
headed Georgian, formerly a butcher who had the 
lives of countless Caucasians on his conscience. 
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Fortunately I discovered that the Senior Com- 
missar for the Terek region, a Georgian called 
Kavtaradse, was an old acquaintance of mine. I 
had rendered him some small service in his student 
days when we used to argue about his ideas for the 
improvement of the world—which at that time I 
did not take seriously. Now he was an ardent Com- 
munist. I managed to speak to him on the telephone, 
a favour which my gaolers dared not refuse me as a 
friend of the Senior Commissar. Kavtaradse was 
exceedingly polite and requested the Cheka to 
release us at once and send us under guard to the 
Commissariat. There we were given passes to Tiflis. 
Princess Krapotkin later escaped from the country, 
while the son of Princess Kassatkin entered the British 
Navy on the recommendation of the British Military 
Mission (which was in Tiflis at the time). He spoke 
good English and had been about to receive his 
commission as an officer when the revolution broke 
out. 

In Tiflis I heard for the first time of a strong anti- 
Bolshevik movement, with its headquarters in Pet- 
rovsk. I went there at once and everywhere heard 
the name of Bitcherakhoff mentioned as a probable 
leader. He had a tremendous following and plenty 
of money, which he had obtained at the beginning of 
the revolution. He had been in Persia as a Cossack 
officer, and had bought up Tsarist roubles, which 
were worth nothing in Persia, and sent them back to 
Russia where they still stood fairly high. He started 
by taking Baku with a regiment of Ossetes, and 
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plundered it so thoroughly that the inhabitants were 
left without a scrap of gold or other precious metal. 

Bitcherakhoff had therefore been able to set up a 
war chest and paid his soldiers fabulous wages, for 
the Tsarist roubles he had accumulated still kept their 
original value in Baku, Derbent and Petrovsk. He 
was besieged by people who gave him more or less 
useless advice or wanted to do business with him. 
He hoped that I should be able to raise Circassian 
and QOssete shock troops, and as he was the only man 
in our district with any sort of army under him, and 
therefore the only hope against the Bolsheviks, I 
consented to try to recruit men in my own neighbour- 
hood. 

His idea was to found a Russian South Caspian 
republic, with himself as dictator. He had to have 
allies, however, in order to realise this plan, and 
naturally turned to Denikin, who was then on the 
Don, and to Koltshak in Siberia. Negotiations were 
started but came to nothing since neither general was 
willing to become Bitcherakhoff’s assistant, and both 
had other plans for themselves. | 

With the British Military Mission in Tiflis were 
several Scottish battalions and some artillery under 
Lord Rawlinson, a clever and courteous man, with 
whom I had the pleasure of working. Bitcherakhoff 
tried to win over the English to his plan, but they 
cold-shouldered him as they were already working 
with Denikin. They had approved of Denikin’s 
advance and promised him aid in the shape of arms, 
ammunition and other equipment for his broken 
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down army. Unfortunately nothing came of it, and 
all Denikin got was a few inferior guns and uniforms. 
A determined and energetic attack on the part of the 
Allies at that time might have saved Russia and the 
world from Bolshevism, which was far from being 
securely established and was opposed by a consider- 
able body of loyal subjects of the Tsar. 

I was asked by Lord Rawlinson to discuss matters 
with him in Petrovsk. He wished to ensure that the 
mountain people would support Denikin, or at least 
remain neutral, if it came to a fight between the Reds 
and Whites. I readily promised to answer for those 
tribes which I knew, for the commission coincided 
with my own wishes. I had the difficult task of get- 
ting through to the mountains as a representative 
of Rawlinson and Bitcherakhoff, and in addition to 
this I wanted to distribute counter-revolutionary 
literature in red Vladikavkas. I took a large number 
of leaflets with me, urging the people to take arms 
against the Bolsheviks, and having tried to make 
myself unrecognisable, came one evening under 
cover of darkness to Vladikavkas. 

The proprietor of the hotel in which I meant to 
spend the night was known to me as a reliable man. 
I asked him to put me up as secretly as possible, and 
inquired about his other guests. One of them was 
the brother of Takoieff who had succeeded Kavtar- 
adse as Commissar of Terek, and I knew him well. 
The landlord brought him to me, and he consented 
to let me share his room until next morning, when 
I told him I was going on home. I stuffed my leaflets 
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and my revolver under the mattress and went to sleep. 
In the middle of the night a loud knocking at the 
door woke me and a voice called: “Get up, the house 
is being searched.” A single one of my leaflets would 
have been a death warrant for me. 

Could he really be the brother of the Senior 
Commissar, I asked my companion, if these men 
dared to try to search his room in the middle of the 
night? This annoyed him, and flinging open the door 
he shouted to the doubtful apparitions without that 
they could go to the devil, that he was the brother of 
Takoieff and I his secretary. The effect was excellent. 
The intruders growled something and _ hastened 
downstairs, to my intense relief. Later, by a trick of 
fate, I was able to save Takoieff from being shot in 
his turn, and was glad to have the chance to repay him. 

I was able to pass on my propaganda to reliable 
men and get on with my other business. It was not 
possible to raise many recruits for Bitcherakhoff 
among the Circassians, for many of the younger men 
were already coming under Bolshevik influence and 
liked the idea of being their own masters. They little 
knew for what new masters they had exchanged the 
old. I rejoiced over every man I won over for our 
cause, for every White soldier meant one less for the 
Reds. My work for Rawlinson and Denikin was more 
successful. I visited in turn all the villages and 
tribes where I was known, and after long discussions 
with the Elders obtained their promise that the people 
would remain neutral—a tremendous advantage for 
Denikin in his fight for the Caucasus. 
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The only exceptions were the Ingushetes, and to 
understand their implacable enmity for Denikin one 
must know their history. These tribes used to possess 
a rich and fruitful land, which the Tsarist Govern- 
ment took from them after the conquest of the 
Caucasus and handed over to the Cossacks. To the 
_Ingushetes there remained nothing but bare stony 
ground which even with the most careful cultivation 
would not yield enough to support them. They were 
left with no choice but to take by force what they 
needed from the hated Cossacks who sat in their 
houses and reaped the fruits of their fields and orchards. 
Thieving raids recurred regularly. The Cossacks 
complained, the Government sent one punitive 
expedition after the other. The Ingushetes were shut 
up in Russian prisons or banished to Siberia. 

My father felt deep pity for these people, defended 
them whenever he could, and often succeeded in 
lightening their sentences or getting them off by 
paying the Government a fine. They never forgot it, 
and after his death transferred their loyalty to me, 
rendering many a service. Without their help I 
could never have got through the Red lines to fulfil 
_ my tasks in the Caucasus. They smuggled me through 
in the following way: the Reds used to light great 
camp fires every night to which the Ingushete 
shepherds would come to warm themselves, or talk 
to the Reds who were anxious to win the friendship 
of this warlike mountain race. They could therefore 
pass to and fro through the Red lines as they pleased. 
I was given a shepherd’s coat and joined a party of 
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Ingushetes moving from fire to fire until I reached 
a dark place where I slipped across the line. I returned 
in the same way. 

It is therefore understandable that these people 
had no desire to place themselves once more under 
the overlordship of the hated Russians. They had 
bought unbelievable quantities of arms and muni- 
tions from the mutinous army, fortified their rocky 
strongholds into impassable fortresses, and even the 
women were prepared to defend the land. They 
could shoot from behind their rocks as well as the 
best artilleryman, as they were later to prove. The 
first act of the Ingushetes after the Revolution was 
to chase whole colonies of Cossacks out of their villages 
and seize all their possessions. Any who resisted were 
shot. There was not much opposition from the much 
feared Cossacks, who had been brave as long as the 
Government stood behind them, but collapsed now 
that they were alone. 

At Rawlinson’s request I had had landing grounds 
for Denikin’s aeroplanes laid out round Naseran, 
north-west of Vladikavkas. Little preparatory work 
was needed, for the ground was firm and even; only 
a few bushes had to be cleared away and the ground 
marked with white stones. But the Ingushetes did not 
allow me to enjoy my success for long: as fast as we 
built by day they destroyed our work at night. 
Denikin found bitter opposition when he, the repre- 
sentative of the old Russia, tried to take possession 
of the land of the obstinate Ingushetes. Their little 
army of about 20,000 men fought desperately for their 
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independence, and Denikin’s much larger force only 
succeeded in limiting their operations to defence, and 
in forcing a passage through the country. Denikin 
encountered the same difficulties in Daghestan, where 
the population would neither submit to the Russian 
knout nor to the Bolshevik terror, and defended their 
freedom tenaciously. 

Denikin’s Army was therefore already weakened 
through these useless little wars before it ever came to 
fight the true enemy. At first everything seemed to be 
going well. The White Army won brilliant successes, 
but these victories brought reinforcements of doubtful 
elements from all sides: ex-officials, fallen ministers, 
politicians and generals without armies swarmed to 
Denikin, clamoured for their own interests and hin- 
dered him at every step. The moment a strip of land 
was conquered they wanted the “Old Order” to be 
re-established, i.e. that the peasant should once more 
become a pariah without rights. The peasants rightly 
feared the return of the old regime which would take 
from them the land that had come to them under Red 
rule. In many ways the White Army was no better 
than the Red, and to the peasant it was a matter of 
indifference whether a Red or a White stole the last 
cow from the stall and the last corn from the granary, 
while White whiplashes did not hurt less than Red. 

Without the support of the peasants no government 
and no army can last long in Russia, and Denikin 
had earned the hatred of the peasants. Another very 
important point was that the Bolsheviks promised 
freedom, land and a chance to get on to all; even the 
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poorest were to get rich without difficulty and live 
happily ever after. During the first months of their 
rule it seemed to the peasants that these promises 
were to be fulfilled, and they could not guess that 
things would be very different later. The White 
generals, on the other hand, had nothing to say to 
the peasants except “Fight against the Bolsheviks.” 
No inspiring words, no great rewards, not even a 
promise were given to the people, and it is hardly 
surprising that the simple peasants asked themselves 
for what reason they should fight the Reds who had 
promised a golden age and had already started to 
bring it about, for the sake of a few old Tsarist 
generals who had nothing to offer. 

The White propaganda failed lamentably in this 
respect. No one at Headquarters could evolve a 
programme which was capable of inspiring the 
masses. The fiery enthusiasm of the Red propa- 
gandists held the field almost unopposed. Nor did it 
fail to have results within the ranks of the Whites 
themselves. One regiment after another went over 
to the enemy, bought, enticed by promises, or intimi- 
dated by threats. Koltshak was betrayed by the 
Chechens and shot, his army went to pieces, and the 
small bands of soldiers thought more of their own 
safety than of any concerted action. 

Denikin’s Army fled, after several defeats, in 
panic through South Russia, with the Reds like 
hungry wolves at their heels. A small remnant 
reached the Black Sea through Georgia where they 
were disarmed and sent in Allied ships to Bulgaria 
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and Constantinople. At the critical moment the 
Allies had left Denikin and Koltshak in the lurch. 
Another section of the White Army fought heroically 
in the Crimea under General Wrangel where they 
defended the peninsula for some months. But the 
little band of defenders diminished rapidly, cut off 
as they were from all contact with the outside world. 
Their situation grew ever more critical, and finally 
there was nothing left for them to do, if they did not 
want to be completely exterminated by the Reds, 
but to accept the offer of the French to rescue them. 
French ships brought the last survivors of the White 
Armies via Constantinople to Serbia. 

I was with Denikin’s Army until the end in 1920, 
as Remounts officer. It was extremely difficult to 
obtain horses, and I had to use all my influence over 
the hostile mountain people in order to keep the 
Army supplied adequately. But it was becoming 
more and more impossible to hold back the over- 
whelming hordes of Reds who were sweeping the 
country. Yudenitch’s attack on St. Petersburg failed 
miserably when the Allies failed to support him. The 
Russian volunteer army in the Baltic which had 
fought under Prince Avaloff-Bermondt and with the 
assistance of the Germans had gained several successes 
against the Reds, was powerless when the November 
revolution broke out in Germany and the German 
regiments, under General von der Goltz, had to go 
home to set their own house in order. 

White resistance broke down all along the line, 
and the Reds triumphed throughout Russia. 


CHAPTER X 


Tue Bolshevik bacillus found its most fruitful 
soil in the rottenness of the pre-war system of govern- 
ment in Russia. The peasant possessed nothing but 
his wretched house, primitive tools and ill-nourished 
cattle. The cultivation of potatoes, the breeding 
of pigs, were unknown in most parts of the country 
and the peasant had no hope of ever owning the land 
he worked. The arable and pasture land belonged 
to the commune, and was leased afresh every year 
according to the size of the families. It was divided 
into strips, often so narrow that they would not 
take a harrow, and these tiny patches could not 
be improved or enriched. No one bothered to clear 
the weeds and coarse grass from a piece of land in 
order that someone else might enjoy the fruits of 
his labour the following year. The only cultivation 
aimed at providing one family with just enough 
to tide them over the winter, and there was no 
thought of soil conservation. The peasant was 
crassly ignorant, and had not the most elementary 
knowledge of his calling. True, one or two far seeing 
men did try to raise the standard amongst the 
peasants, but they ended by slipping back into 
laziness and indifference. 

Alexander II had ostensibly freed the serfs, but the 
freed men did not know what to do with their liberty. 
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The serf had at least enjoyed the protection, and care 
of his overlord, who had not always been the cruel 
tyrant the revolutionary Press made him out to be. 
Since most of his land was in the hands of the serfs 
it was in his own interest to treat them well. The freed 
peasant was helpless: without land or education, and 
without money to obtain such things. A peasant bank 
was founded to buy land from the proprietors and sell 
it to the peasants, but few of them could raise even 
small sums, and none had any ambition beyond 
staving off hunger and cold. The small landowners 
were brought to the verge of ruin by the freeing of the 
peasants, on whose labour they had depended and 
whom they had fed but could not afford to pay. 

The big landowners, who possessed enormous 
estates, were in a minority. Most of them lived abroad 
or in Petersburg and did not bother about their 
property, in fact there were some who had never even 
seen their estates and merely looked upon them as 
gold mines from which their agents, who were expert 
at feathering their own nests, must squeeze the last 
coin. Every two or three years there was a famine, 
and the Government then bought grain and dis- 
tributed it to the starving peasants. It is hardly sur- 
prising that this pariah caste of peasants, by far the 
largest class in Russia, was rebellious. 

In the towns the workers lived in sordid poverty, 
without schools, without any possibility of getting on, 
and there was scarcely any provision for old people, 
or for those who fell ill. Unless the children of an old 
man took pity on him he was obliged to beg in the 
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streets until he died. These were the people who 
listened readily to Bolshevik propaganda spread by 
the leaders of the intelligentsia. The pioneers of 
Communism did not come from the people at all, 
but from the idealists and misfits who dreamed of an 
earthly paradise, and who could not foresee that the 
Utopia in which they believed would fall into the 
hands of cold-blooded men who would sacrifice hun- 
dreds of thousands of people and destroy the flourish- 
ing, healthy life of an entire race. It is noteworthy 
that hardly one of the present leaders in Russia is 
known by his own name, which is probably Jewish or 
foreign. The true Russians have never reached the 
highest ranks of the government. 

The positive elements of civilisation—Church, 
Army, and Civil Service—were of no value in the 
old Russia. The ‘“‘popes,’” or parish priests were 
coarse and uneducated, and incapable of understand- 
ing the souls of the people they should have guided. 
The army consisted of soldiers who were not interested 
in social questions and officers whose chief thought in 
life was enjoyment. The civil servants were neither 
honest nor industrious. Naturally there were excep- 
tions, but they only served to prove the hopelessness 
of the common type. The last Tsar, a kindly and 
pleasant man, might have been able to rule a small 
band of peaceful nobles, but to keep the Russian giant 
in order and quell the many unruly elements needed 
the iron fist of Peter the Great or the knouts of Ivan 
the Terrible. Kindness was looked upon as a weakness ; 
most Russians had to be kept in awe of the Govern- 
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ment or they did fiot respect it at all. Agitators found 
it easy to hold up the kindly Tsar and his wife to 
ridicule and contempt. He was most unlucky, too, in 
his choice of ministers. He entrusted the government 
of his vast realm to men who were only interested in 
furthering their own ambitions, and intrigues, cor- 
ruption and poverty flourished unchecked under 
them. It almost seemed as though the few honest 
statesmen that Russia possessed had only obtained 
their positions by chance. 

One of these was Witte, who negotiated the peace 
after the Russo-Japanese war, and thanks to whose 
diplomatic zeal the best possible terms were obtained 
for Russia. The Tsar rewarded him with the title of 
Count, and for a short time he held the post of Prime 
Minister. But such men never stayed long at the head 
of affairs. Open and secret opposition brought them 
down, or the assassin’s bullet ended their lives, as 
happened in the case of Witte’s successor, Stolypin, 
one of the best ministers Russia ever had. The Jew, 
Bogroff, shot him in a theatre in Kiev shortly before 
the war. 

Stolypin had understood that agrarian reform was 
absolutely necessary if the Russian people was to sur- 
vive and take its place in the world. He tried, with 
the aid of the Minister for Agriculture, Krivoshein, to 
put through a plan for reform, but encountered heavy 
opposition in the Duma. The Left parties did not wish 
to see a contented and prosperous peasantry which 
they would not be able to deceive with promises. The 
peasant must be made to revolt; party interests came 
before the good of the country. 
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It is an essential part of the Communist theory to 
encourage the dissatisfaction of the people, and their 
ideas would never have taken hold of a united and 
educated race. A rootless people, without will or 
knowledge, was the perfect instrument for their 
schemes, and for this reason the Bolshevik revolution 
was not a true revolution at all. It was not the 
spontaneous uprising of an oppressed nation, but a 
carefully calculated appeal by foreign leaders to the 
lowest instincts of the masses. 

During the disturbed period between the fall of the 
Kerenski government and the coming to power of 
the Bolsheviks, the inhabitants of Vladikavkas formed 
their own militia, in which every able-bodied man 
had to serve. At night the streets were patrolled 
and the worst deeds of thieving bands prevented. 
This citizen army had its humorous side, notably 
in its armament, which ranged from the most modern 
fire-arms to heavy sticks. The householders did not 
like the frequent disturbance of their night’s rest, 
and begged off duty as often as they could, so the 
bolder spirits amongst the militia men were delighted 
when some bands of Ingushetes descended on the 
town and declared themselves ready to take over 
its protection. They guaranteed the lives and safety 
of the inhabitants, and while they ruled the town 
no Red dared to show his face in it. The Ingushetes 
had not, however, promised to protect private 
property, and one day a strange procession was seen 
coming down from the mountains into the town. 
A hundred arbui, the high two-wheeled carts of the 
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mountain people, rattled slowly through the streets, 
stopping in front of the houses. Ingushetes, armed 
to the teeth, entered the houses and brought out 
every object they could carry, which they loaded 
on to the carts, which then rattled on until they were 
full. Finally the whole procession returned to the 
mountains, leaving the town stripped as bare as a 
field after the grasshoppers have been at it. In later 
visits to the houses of the Ingushetes I saw in every 
one costly carpets, pictures, furniture and silver, and 
even a piano or a gramophone in each living room. 

This escapade reminds me of the Commission which 
the Soviet Government sent out to ascertain what 
objects of value from the looted houses of the nobles 
and landowners had found their way into peasant 
homes. In a dark corner near a stable they found 
a vessel filled with sour gherkins, which turned out 
to be a priceless Ming vase, a present from the Tsar 
to a Count Soltikoff. 

During a short stay in Petrovsk, I found Lord 
Rawlinson in a great rage. The Reds had imprisoned 
ten or twelve Englishmen in Vladikavkas, and all 
attempts to free them had failed. Rawlinson, who 
did not wish to leave his men in the lurch, asked 
me for advice and my first thought was of my 
Ingushetes. I promised to do my best to set free the 
Englishmen, and was given a signet ring and a three 
rouble note with a few words scribbled on it as a 
distinguishing sign. I returned to the mountains 
and mobilised my robber friends, and it was arranged 
that on a certain night they should storm the prison, 
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taking horses for the Britons, and get them over the 
border into Georgia. The bandits were delighted 
with the plan. 

I returned to Vladikavkas by the quickest route. 
The sole remaining consul, a Persian, was good 
enough to go to the prisoners and inform them of 
their impending release, at the same time giving 
them the ring and the three-rouble note as a guarantee 
of the good faith of their rescuers. They agreed to 
the plan and awaited the night. Everything went 
according to programme. The Ingushetes gave a 
perfect imitation of a surprise attack on the town, 
killing a couple of Reds to lend an air of verisimilitude 
to the affair. They galloped wildly through the dark 
streets, got rid of the prison guards, and I was free 
to rescue the Englishmen. 

In the meantime, however, the Reds had woken 
up and were returning the fire of my little band, so 
it was not altogether safe in the streets. This was 
apparent to the Englishmen, who hesitated to ride 
through the disturbed area, and finally declared 
flatly that they would rather go back to prison than 
stop a Bolshevik bullet. They would be set free any- 
way in due course. There was nothing left for me 
to do but to get away with all possible speed with 
my Ingushetes, for by this time the Reds were buzzing 
like angry hornets. 

I greatly regretted having to tell Lord Rawlinson 
of the failure of my expedition. I was not very 
pleased, either, at having roused the Ingushetes, 
some of whom had been wounded, for nothing. If 
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the imprisoned Englishmen really thought that the 
Bolsheviks would let them go, they soon learned of 
their. mistake. They remained prisoners for months, 
being transferred later to Archangelsk by a long and 
painful journey, and were only finally celeased, after 
much hardship, in exchange for Bolshevik prisoners. 

On one of my visits to Lord Rawlinson I met a 
strange individual: an enormously fat man who 
looked like a bear dressed up in the uniform of a 
Russian general. A fiery red beard covered his chest 
and the many orders with which he was hung, and 
his voice reverberated from room to room like thunder. 
I learned that this personage was the Commander 
in Vladikavkas, Kommissaroff, who had suddenly 
appeared at Denikin’s side after the latter’s early 
victories. Kommissaroff owed his career to the fact 
that his father, a simple police officer, had saved 
the life of Tsar Alexander III in an attempt which 
was made to shoot him. The Tsar had ennobled the 
man and allowed his son to be educated as an officer 
at the State’s cost. Many years later Kommissaroff 
was still enjoying the fruits of his father’s bravery. 
He had been before the war Commandant of the 
Imperial Palace in Petersburg, a much sought after 
post. He had married a very rich woman of princely 
family and everything had prospered for him. 

After the Revolution he was without a job and 
thought of a novel method of raising money. He 
was the man who knew everything. He was the 
go-between for Koltshak and Denikin; he alone knew 
where the Imperial Family was hidden, and a number 
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of other things which he would divulge under pledge 
of secrecy to anyone who would pay for the informa- 
tion. He frequently betrayed people who came to 
him in their anxiety for their relatives to try to get 
news. I myself was one of his victims. 

Princess Kassatkin-Rostovski worried night and day 
about the fate of her husband who had left to join 
the German Army in the Ukraine and of whom 
she had had no news since then. At her request, 
for she had heard of Kommissaroff’s omniscience, 
I tried to get out of him whether he knew anything 
of Prince Kassatkin’s whereabouts. He _ blinked 
knowingly and gave me to understand that he had 
not yet breakfasted. I was obliged to invite him. 
He poured streams of alcohol down his throat, 
accepted a large bribe, then assured me that he had 
recently seen the Prince with Koltshak. I was de- 
lighted to take the good news to the poor wife, but 
two weeks later I learned from some Red prisoners 
that Prince Kassatkin had been shot weeks earlier. 
Kommissaroff had not hesitated to betray -the trust 
and hospitality of the Princess, who had given him 
the last of her provisions, in the most unscrupulous 
way. | 

He lived on terms of the bitterest enmity with the 
Ingushetes. He had punished many of them for 
slight offences, and once when he ventured too far 
outside the town they captured him and carried 
him off into the mountains where he remained in 
one of their villages, carefully guarded, and con- 
demned to death. I came up to see the Ingushetes 
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as I despised him. I found him staring out of the 
window of a kunazkaya into the village square, where 
his enemies were exulting. With some difficulty I 
managed to make myself heard in an improvised 
speech, in which I pointed out that the General 
was in a kunazkaya, a guesthouse, and was therefore 
a guest and could not be harmed. It worked, and 
the Ingushetes let Kommissaroff go, forcing him to 
take with him his sick wife whom he was all for 
leaving behind in the mountain village. Both were 
escorted to the Georgian frontier. If I had known 
then of his betrayal of Princess Kassatkin I might 
not have been so anxious to save his life. 

To-day Kommissaroff is said to hold a high position 
with the Communists in connection with the organisa- 
tion of the Cheka abroad. I am convinced that he 
is quite as ardent a Bolshevik as he used to be a 
loyal adherent of the Tsar. 

Before Denikin’s short possession of the Caucasus, 
periodic fighting with the Reds was constantly break- 
ing out. The territory was conquered and abandoned 
a dozen times, for although the Reds officially were 
on good terms with the Circassians and Ingushetes, 
they were far from trusting these thirty thousand 
heavily armed mountain men who might fall upon 
them at any moment. 

Early in 1920, when Denikin’s rule was coming 
to an end, I was with the Kabardian-Ossete Brigade 
which was commanded by my uncle, General 
Ansoroff, and Prince Bekevitch-Cherkasski. My uncle 
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had been one of the youngest generals in the Russian 
Army, having come to the fore during the Russo- 
Japanese war when he was decorated with the Cross 
of St. George. This Caucasian brigade formed the 
rearguard of the White Army, and we went through 
a depressing time. We had to follow the flying 
White Army for weeks, picking up the sick and 
wounded, finding the roads blocked with abandoned 
war material, useless guns and cast off arms. The 
Reds, in their turn, dogged our heels, and we were 
instructed to halt wherever there was a possibility 
of defence, and hold up the Reds while the army 
fled on ahead of us. It was a thankless task. When 
we reached Vladikavkas we found it completely 
evacuated. Denikin with his Army had crossed into 
Georgia, where they had been disarmed on the 
frontier down to the last kindjal. 

It was time for the Caucasian brigade to think of 
its own safety. We also wanted to reach the frontier, 
but the Ingushetes unexpectedly rose against us, 
shot at us, and demanded our weapons as the price 
for our passage through the country. They could 
never have enough arms, and possessed a fantastic 
collection of weapons of every kind. My Uncle 
Ansoroff was furious at their opposition, had the 
artillery brought up and threatened to raze the 
Ingushete villages to the ground. I was appointed 
to carry this threat to the tribesmen, who could 
in any case see the preparations for the bombard- 
ment from their rocky strongholds. They were 
impressed and consented to let us pass fully armed. 
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The Brigade crossed the Ingushete frontier without 
further trouble, but, like Denikin’s Army, was dis- 
armed on coming into Georgia. 

I had left the Brigade shortly before this, for I 
had no desire to be interned. An Ossete nobleman, 
Dudaroff, had a fine estate in Ingushete territory, 
and he had invited me to be his guest for a time. 
I was thankful, after the fatigues of the last year, 
to accept this chance of rest and convalescence. 
Dudaroff was a famous hunter, much loved and 
honoured by his wild neighbours, and respected even 
by the Reds, who did not usually allow a noble 
to live peacefully on his estate. This was situated 
on a mountain side above the river Terek and the 
road which ran along its bank. I went for long walks, 
during which I was able to think undisturbed of 
plans for my future, when I hoped to get out of the 
country. On one occasion I inadvertently crossed 
the boundary of Dudaroff’s estate and suddenly 
found myself surrounded by Reds who called to 
me by name. I looked at them closely and recognised 
two Russians who belonged to an Orthodox sect, 
the Molokam. They had once leased some fields 
from us near Tuganovo to grow sunflowers in. They 
had been the only Russians on the whole of our land, 
and it had to be they who found me here! Opposition 
was useless; I had to allow myself to be taken prisoner 
and was led in triumph to Vladikavkas where I was 
handed over to the Cheka. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE headquarters of the Cheka were in the best 
residential quarter of the town in the offices of the 
former financial administration. As I proceeded 
there with my escort of heavily-armed Red guards 
I passed several acquaintances, who gazed after me 
with horror or pity. The Cheka had only just been 
established in the Caucasus at that time. There 
were two separate branches: the civil and the military 
Cheka, of which the former was by far the worst, 
for the military branch was at least able to obtain 
supplies through the Red army and feed its prisoners, 
who were also treated more humanely than by the 
civil authorities. It was to the military Cheka that 
I was taken, as the civil administration had not yet 
been set up at the time of my arrest. 

I was conducted to a room in the large building 
where some personal particulars were noted accord- 
ing to the information given by my guards. I was 
then searched, and all my possessions were taken from 
me. I had no papers on me and very little money as 
I had been arrested while out walking, but the Reds 
confiscated a ring which I wore in memory of my 
mother who had been given it by the Tsarina. She 
had left it to me as her youngest son, and I deeply 
regretted seeing it fall into the hands of the Reds. 
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“Without having been asked a single question I 
was taken to a cellar—it was a peculiarity of the 
Cheka always to use cellars as prisons and places 
of execution. The door slammed behind me and 
I stood in the half light for a few moments before 
I was able to distinguish my companions in distress. 
About a dozen men sat or lay on the dirty wooden 
benches which stood against the walls and formed 
the only furniture in the room. Our cellar measured 
about thirty feet by fifteen. High up in the walls 
were tiny windows, through which we could dis- 
tinguish the feet of passers-by. 

Most of my fellow prisoners were unknown to me. 
To have fought in the White Army or to be suspected 
of counter-revolutionary activities was a sufficient 
reason for arrest. Denunciation was the order of 
the day, and the Cheka had a wide-flung net of spies, 
agents and voluntary helpers who knew that they 
had only to denounce a personal enemy as a counter- 
revolutionary to get him shut up for several months, 
if not for ever. The paid agents worked for very 
little, and showed great zeal in bringing innocent 
people to execution. In Vladikavkas they had their 
- own methods of forcing their prisoners to confess. 
If an admission of guilt was desired and the prisoner 
refused to make it, his family was arrested. The 
obdurate victim was then conducted to their cell 
and informed that they would be shot unless he gave 
the required information within a certain time. The 
prisoner was seldom intimidated into making any 
admissions and both he and his family were shot. 
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The same method was employed when a long sought 
suspect could not be found. His relatives were 
imprisoned and only released when he gave himself 
up voluntarily, that is to say, when he surrendered 
to certain death. : 

During the first weeks of my confinement in the 
cellar a young Ossete of thirteen was brought in 
who had a brother who had fought under Denikin, 
and escaped into the mountains, where he was 
resisting the Reds with a few faithful companions. 
He would fall on small bands of them like an eagle 
from his rocky eyrie and shoot all who came his 
way. He proved impossible to capture, for he dis- 
appeared as soon as large bodies of troops went after 
him, and the Reds had therefore seized his small 
brother as a hostage. He was with us for a few days 
only, but in this time we grew to marvel at the child’s 
courage. Constantly submitted to harsh questioning, 
he refused to reveal his brother’s whereabouts and 
even kept silent in our presence. He was silent to 
the last when they fetched him for a final questioning. 
Later we heard the shots in the next cellar, which 
killed him. 

On my entry into the cellar I had at once been 
greeted by a former captain in the Kabardian 
regiment in whom I recognised a brother of Saurbek. 
He was fresh and cheerful as in the old days and 
informed me with joy that his brother was still in 
the mountains, busy trying to make the Red conquest 
of the Caucasus as difficult as possible. Knowing 
Saurbek I felt sure he would succeed in his aim. 
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The Captain was taken away one day without even 
being examined and sent to forced labour in the Don 
region, the equivalent of a death sentence, but a 
lingering death instead of the merciful swiftness of 
a bullet. The men condemned to this labour could 
count themselves lucky if a minor delinquency put 
a bullet through their heads before they set out on 
the terrible road which led them through inhuman 
tasks, ill-treatment, hunger and cold to death—from 
privation or injury. : 
I also found a very fat, very rich Armenian in the 
prison whom I had known previously. He had been 
famous for his luck at cards, about which there were 
rumours though nothing had been proved against 
him. He introduced me to a young man wearing 
the uniform of a Russian officer without epaulettes. 
This was a member of the Falzfein family who had 
possessed enormous estates in South Russia, the 
greater part of which was preserved for shooting. 
They had bred every imaginable kind of game there, 
including foreign birds which they had acclimatised. 
Sprung from German peasants, the family had been 
ennobled by the last Tsar. Falzfein had many interest- 
ing things to tell of the estates, and I talked with him 
for some time before learning, to my boundless 
astonishment, that this prisoner was none other than 
the Commandant of the Cheka who had com- 
mitted some minor fault and was in custody for a 
few weeks. I was told that it was not uncommon 
for officials of the Cheka to expiate small delinquencies 
in their own prisons. After a week or two they were 
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released and went on with their duties. Although 
Falzfein did his best to get me condemned to death, 
as I found out later, this did not prevent him from 
rewarding my amiability to him during his confine- 
ment with presents of cigarettes when he was free 
once more, and these were naturally received by us 
prisoners with great pleasure. 

Every morning an old general, the former military 
commandant of Vladikavkas, was fetched from the 
cellar to spend the day sweeping the streets under 
close guard. He was brought back in the evening. 
After six endless weeks I underwent my first examina- 
tion, by three Chekists. It had no important results. 
They merely wished to know whether I was really 
a Tuganoff, a sufficient reason in the opinion of my 
“‘judges”’ to shoot me without further delay. I was 
then taken back to the cellar to meditate on this 
chill assurance. By this time the room had filled 
up. We had been about twelve men there when 
I first entered it; now there were forty or fifty of 
us crowded together in the narrow cellar. We could 
scarcely move and there was not room for nearly 
all of us on the benches. In order to leave some 
floor space to lie down on, as many as possible lay 
on the benches; the others made do with the bare 
floor, for there were no mattresses or coverings. The 
only protection we had against the concrete floor 
was our own cherkesskas or other garments which we 
rolled up to use as pillows. 

There were practically no facilities for washing. 
Once a day we were conducted to a pump where 
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we could quickly finse our hands, but no more. We 
were almost eaten alive by vermin: when I passed 
a hand over my head, lice swarmed over my fingers. 
There was nothing we could do to free ourselves 
of these parasites. 

For breakfast we got hot water and a small piece 
of black bread, damp and sour smelling. At noon — 
a watery soup was provided, with scraps of fish or 
high meat in it, and in the evening the meal was 
a repetition of breakfast. You had to have an iron 
constitution to survive even the nourishment, never 
mind anything else. Officially the prisoners were 
allowed to receive food from their relations, but if 
there happened to be anything that the warders 
fancied we did not get it. On one occasion we 
received some melons and cucumbers which caused 
an outbreak of typhus and cholera in our cellar. 
No medical aid was available for betrayers of the 
people so the sufferers just lay miserably on the 
floor until they died. We could do absolutely nothing 
to lighten their suffering. 

After the last meal had been brought to us the 
doors were locked and from seven o’clock until 
morning we were shut in with ourselves. In one 
corner stood an appalling bucket which had to serve 
all our needs, including those of the mortally sick 
who could hardly crawl. The stink of this primitive 
arrangement combined with the sweat of about fifty 
unwashed, close-packed men in the almost unventi- 
lated room, made the atmosphere so hot and nauseat- 
ing that every breath was torture. Most of the deaths 
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took place in the evening after the doors had been 
locked, so the bodies could not be taken out. We 
had several corpses among us nearly every night 
during the epidemic, and as there was no room to 
lay them apart we were obliged to lie near them 
all night, feeling their limbs gradually stiffen and 
grow cold. 

In the morning the dead were dragged outside 
and new prisoners brought in. Condemned men 
were called out “with their things,” a phrase which 
meant certain death. Day after day passed in this 
manner, and we were not even permitted to enjoy 
our short periods of broken sleep. In the middle of 
the night the door would suddenly be flung open 
and a name called out in the dark: For night trial! 
These questionings were the worst of all. Hardly 
anyone who was taken away in the night ever returned, 
or if he did it was only*to be called out “with his 
things”’ next day. He had “confessed,” in what 
circumstances one could only imagine. 

In one new batch of prisoners was the son of the 
landlord of the building in which the Cheka was 
housed, a pleasant young man of about twenty-two. 
He was called for night trial before he had been in 
twenty-four hours. Knowing what lay before him 
he screamed and fought, but his executioners were 
too many for him. They overcame him and dragged 
him away, a string round his neck like an animal. 
As he continued to struggle the commissar lost his 
temper and, drawing his revolver, shot the boy 
through the head. 
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Ten young officers of the White Army were brought 
in one day, sent from the Rostoff Cheka. The air 
of youth and hopefulness they bore did us all good. 
They looked curiously at our benches, observing 
every detail, and started to settle themselves in. 
They said they would stick together and live in the 
same corner. They knocked in a couple of nails 
on which to hang their things, and congratulated 
themselves that there was much more space here 
than in Rostoff—fourteen men had been shot the 
day before. At four in the afternoon they had come 
in and by evening they had won the hearts of all of 
us with their youthful, carefree ways. Then a step 
was heard outside, the door flew open and all ten 
of them were called out “with their things.”’ 

In the next door cellar the women were imprisoned. 
They received the same treatment as us and had 
also to clean the Red barracks as we did the court- 
yards. As many women were shot as men. 

Among the prisoners was the Ossete general, 
Koranoff, a well-known personality in the Caucasus. 
His story was one of continual success and advance- 
ment. Under General Skobleff, the hero of the Russo- 
Turkish war, he had been a private soldier and had 
attracted the eye of the general one night at a party 
by dancing a lesghinka with unusual skill. Skobleff 
remembered the grace and agility of the young Ossete _ 
and promoted him to officer’s rank in the next 
campaign, when he proved himself a doughty fighter. 
Koranoff’s fortune was made. He rose steadily until 
he was a general, although he could neither read 
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nor write and was barely able to sign his name to 
papers. He had no patience with schooling and end- 
less anecdotes were told of him. One of these related 
that on the occasion of the anniversary of Shamyl’s 
capture, when Koranoff was invited to the festivities 
in Petersburg with other Caucasians, he enjoyed the 
banquet so whole-heartedly that he left the room 
with full pockets. He had laid in a store of good 
things to last him for several days. 

. His courage and daring in battle were proverbial, 
but he seemed to need the atmosphere and the 
companionship of the battlefield in order to be brave. 
In prison he broke down completely, and if I had 
not known his story I should have found it difficult 
to believe that he had ever been a brave soldier. 
He had concealed an icon in his pocket when he 
was captured and he now hung this up in a corner 
of the cellar and spent the whole day on his knees 
in front of it. 

The rumour used to go about that he had served 
two masters and acted as a go-between for the 
Russians and Caucasians. Whether this was true or 
not, the leading Caucasian families would have 
nothing to do with him, and even before the revolu- 
tion the Russians had treated him with suspicion. 
Our gaolers took special pleasure in baiting him and 
intimidating him, telling him every day that his 
death was imminent. Although we all knew that 
our days were numbered, such assurances never 
failed to make a painful impression. As soon as 
the doors closed behind the warders again, the general 
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would fall on his knees and start praying with renewed 
zeal. 

I had been two months in the Cheka prison when 
one night my name was called for night trial. I 
went hot and cold. This was the end. I had only 
one wish: that it should be a bullet which ended 
my life. 

I was led across the courtyard by armed guards. 
It was a warm night with a full moon and life seemed 
very good. On a wooden block in the yard a young 
woman was sitting, a guard stood near her. She 
was obviously waiting to be questioned. The moon- 
light fell on her face and I saw that she was an old 
friend, the daughter of a landowner in the Don 
region. In the old days I had often stayed with her 
father and had been very fond of the beautiful young 
girl. It was years since I had heard anything of her, 
though I knew that she had married. I trod softly 
as I passed her for it would have been impossible 
for me to speak to her. I do not think I could have 
got a word out. 

I was taken to a brilliantly lit room which hurt 
my eyes after the long confinement in semi-darkness. 
The usual questions about name, army service during 
the War and the Revolution, and my relations with 
the people were put in a harsh voice. Then came 
the fatal accusation: I had supplied Denikin’s army 
with horses and provisions, a capital crime! Lies 
would not have helped me, for anyone who was 
called before the night tribunal was condemned 
beforehand. To my surprise, however, after a short 
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conference among my judges I was taken back to 
the cellar. My guards told me that the three Ingushete 
officials had decided to search the records in case 
anything more serious came to light which would 
make my case harder. It was the only case I ever 
heard of in which they bothered to look for genuine 
charges. Naturally they found nothing, for all my 
own papers had been destroyed, thanks to my 
Ingushete friends. 

Meanwhile I remained in the Cheka. The terrible 
days and still more frightful nights followed each 
other monotonously. Our only diversion was the 
old general who swept the streets. His humour and 
calm demeanour under adversity were an example 
to all of us. Another fellow prisoner was the Metro- 
politan of Vladikavkas who did his best to comfort 
us, and promised us better times soon. After a 
month or so he was given clerical work to do for the 
Reds, who lacked educated men to such an extent 
that they were sometimes reduced to getting the 
prisoners to write out orders and notices for them. 
When the Metropolitan had been working for them 
for a time he abjured his faith and went over to the 
so-called “New Church,” which was tolerated by 
the Bolsheviks because it considered the Soviet regime 
to be heaven sent and assisted it to overthrow the 
Orthodox faith. The former prelate was given an 
excellent position in his new church. 

While he was still one of us he had been the only 
one to talk to an extraordinary prisoner who had 
been brought in stiff with filth and clad only in a 
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ragged loin cloth. Hé pretended to be mad, muttered 
incomprehensibly, smeared dirt on his bread, and 
was so unmanageable when questioned that he was 
briefly listed as ‘“‘an idiot of unknown origin.” The 
Metropolitan succeeded in getting him to talk, and’ 
informed us that the man was a member of the 
Georgian royal family, a Prince Emeretinski, who 
had been living in Switzerland and had now decided 
to make a bid for the empty throne of Georgia. 
His madness was almost entirely feigned, for if the 
Reds had had the slightest inkling of his identity 
he would have died at once. 

Another prisoner, the Cossack Colonel Antonoff, 
who had belonged to Denikin’s spy service and 
caused the death of numerous Reds, was condemned 
to death. He had often looked death in the face 
but now, when he was to be executed, his nerves 
betrayed him and he begged for mercy from the 
Commissar who had to order the firing squad to 
shoot. He even cheered the Soviet regime loudly, 
but loud laughter was the only answer which the 
Reds gave him, and this was drowned by the report 
of the guns. 

A lieutenant of the Kabardian regiment was fetched 
for execution. Not a muscle moved in his face. He 
calmly drank the rest of his hot water, took a purse 
from his cherkesska and handed it to a friend. “Send 
this to my wife if you can.”’ Then he went quietly 
away as though nothing unusual was happening. 
Soon after we heard the shots crackle in the next 
cellar. 
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Two generals whom the Reds specially disliked 
had their “gloves” taken off before execution: that 
is, they stripped the flesh from their elbows down 
to their hands. 

When there had been a number of executions the 
Bolsheviks had some difficulty in disposing of the 
bodies. They simply gave each of the condemned 
a spade, conducted them in orderly ranks through 
the streets to a field and told them to dig themselves 
a grave. When this was done, the men laid their 
spades tidily on the mounds of earth and stood in 
front of their graves. If they were not killed at once 
they were buried anyway. A Georgian colonel and 
his adjutant were buried alive, and when some 
curious Chinese dug them up again they found the 
two unhappy wretches clasped in each other’s arms. 

At my third examination they were most friendly 
to me. I was told politely that I could do some- 
thing to relieve my situation if I would give the 
names and present whereabouts of the Whites in 
the mountains and their leaders. When I remained 
silent, equally politely, I was taken back to the 
cellar. Next evening I was summoned “with my 
things.”” As I had no things I went with the other 
condemned men to the execution cellar. I was quite 
calm and did not greatly care what happened to 
me after those months in prison. To be dead and 
at peace at last would have been happiness. I was 
left to the last and after the others had been shot, 
the Commissar in charge turned to me and shouted 
at me to go back to my cellar. I was to remain alive. 
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No doubt this little joke gave the Commissar great 
pleasure, for he repeated it several times, on the 
third and fourth occasions even telling me to stand 
up against the wall and then letting me go with loud 
laughter. He might have been less amused if he had 
known how completely indifferent one grows to such 
jests after several months in prison. 

The Heads of the Cheka, with the exception of 
Falzfein, were all Letts of an incredibly low type. 
Their people had been serfs for so many centuries 
that now they found themselves set over their former 
masters they were delighted to have an opportunity 
of getting their own back. All their basest instincts 
came to the fore and they thoroughly enjoyed ill- 
treating and killing the hated “lords.” The actual 
executioners in Vladikavkas were Chinese, from the 
Red Chinese labour battalions, who had _ over- 
run Russia during the War. They killed hundreds 
of men with stupid, indifferent, machine-like 
competence. 

Three quarters of the prisoners in Vladikavkas 
were Circassians and Ossetes, mostly older men, for 
the young ones had escaped into the mountains, 
where they were carrying on intensive warfare against 
the Reds. My seventy-year-old uncle was confined 
in a neighbouring cellar, but he was finally released. 
An old friend of his, a Turkish minister, was passing 
through Vladikavkas on his way to Moscow for some 
negotiations with the Soviet, and learned of my 
uncle’s fate. He set the official machinery in motion 


and worked so hard that he obtained my uncle’s 
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freedom. The latter did all he could to get me 
liberated, too, through the Turks, but in vain. The 
only result of his action was that I was moved into 
an upper room where there were, if possible, even 
more prisoners than in the cellar. My new com- 
panions told me that we might be sent to a concentra- 
tion camp in North Russia. 

This turned out to be true. One day about five 
hundred men and women were assembled, of whom 
I was one, and we were taken under close guard 
to the station. 


CHAPTER XII 


In a siding at the station stood several cattle trucks, 
our home for the next few months. As many women 
as could be crowded in were packed into one truck; 
the rest of them were divided up amongst the men’s 
trucks. Throughout the endless journey we lived 
side by side in the most uncomfortable and un- 
civilsed conditions imaginable, yet I never heard 
a man utter an unseemly word to a woman or behave 
in any but the most correct manner possible under 
the circumstances, although nearly all the men had 
been through the war and become coarsened by their 
experiences during the last few months. I noticed 
particularly that my Circassians were always consi- 
derate and careful with these unfortunate women. 

The news of our impending departure had spread 
in Vladikavkas, and relations and friends of many 
of the prisoners came to the station to bring us 
‘small gifts and comforts. Some of our guards proved 
susceptible to bribes, and permitted food and blankets 
to be passed to us in the trucks. Others merely 
laughed mockingly at the efforts of our friends to 
relieve our discomfort, and sent them all away. My 
truck was one of those into which no one was allowed 
to penetrate. 

Before we left I had an unexpected encounter. In 
1913 I had married, but my wife and I had separated 
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after a short time and I had not heard of her since. 
Now I suddenly caught sight of her at the station 
in the crowd which had assembled to see us off. 
She must have heard of my imprisonment and come 
to see me for the last time. She was trying in vain 
to approach my truck, but she could not get near 
enough to speak to me, and we had to content 
ourselves with waving. I had no chance to thank 
her for her kindness in coming. 

After a wait of several hours our train began slowly 
to move and presently we were rolling northwards. 
To us who had been shut up in a cellar for so long 
the journey seemed to begin with almost enjoyable. 
At least we had fresh air, the weather was still warm 
and the people at wayside stations did everything 
they could to show their sympathy with us. In 
Terek, Kuban and the Don region, at every halt 
they brought us bread and fruit, sometimes even 
cigarettes. The guards allowed us to take the gifts, 
for the Bolshevik hold on this part of the country 
was not yet firm enough to permit the usual stern 
measures against the people. 

The snow clad peaks of the Caucasus disappeared 
slowly below the horizon; every turn of the wheels 
took us further from our homeland, which so many 
of us were destined never to see again. Our situation 
grew worse and worse as the days passed. The 
inhabitants of the country through which we passed 
became indifferent as we went north. They no 
longer brought us comforts, and began to be hostile 
in their attitude. Soon we saw undisguised hatred 
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in their eyes as they stared at us fanatically, their 
faces pinched and haggard from hunger. The 
children looked half starved. These representatives 
of the proletariat, whom the Reds claimed to have 
freed, were completely demoralised by the new 
regime. True, the Russian villages were poor and 
dirty before the revolution, but there had not been 
this dull stupidity, this animal indifference towards 
poverty. The sole means of subsistence which the 
Reds: had left to these starving people was envy 
and poisonous hatred of the other classes. As soon 
as they saw our officers’ uniforms they broke out into 
insults and curses. 

As the season advanced it began to be cold. We 
had no adequate protection against the rigours of 
a North Russian winter, and the women in particular, 
who had been arrested in light summer clothes, 
without coats, suffered terribly. There was actually 
a small iron stove in each truck, the fumes from 
which had no means of outlet except through the 
roof. But as we had no fuel this did not help us much. 
Our guards were properly clothed and nourished 
and so could stand the cold better to start with. 
When they, too, began to suffer from it they allowed 
us to get down at the frequent stops we made in 
open country and collect firewood. Then we could 
enjoy for a few hours at least the inestimable joy of 
a warm Car. 

Our rations consisted of hot water and watery 
soup, with rarely a scrap of bad bread. Our only 
luxury was salt herrings, which, judging from their 
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smell, must have been of legendary age. To render 
them more edible we used to lay them on the stove 
when it was burning and give ourselves the illusion 
of eating fried fish. At the big stations a group of 
prisoners was sent under strong guard into the town 
to buy food for the next stage. On these expeditions 
we met with such indescribable outbursts of rage 
and hatred from the people that our guards had 
difficulty in protecting us from them. Not that they 
cared what happened to us, but they would have got 
into trouble if they had returned to the train with 
one man missing. 

Every morning and evening we were made to get 
out and stand for hours in the freezing cold and 
biting wind of the steppes until the conductor of 
the train was pleased to take the daily roll call of 
the prisoners. A couple of days’ journey from Moscow 
ten men from one of the trucks managed, Heaven 
knows how, to cut a hole in the side of the wagon 
and jump out on to the line in the night while the 
train was moving very slowly. Their guards were 
asleep and their flight was not discovered until next 
morning. The conductor of the train assembled us 
all, and while the guards covered us with their rifles 
we had to watch the remaining occupants of the 
truck being almost thrashed to death. When it was 
over they could not stand or move. We dragged 
them back into their trucks, where many of them 
lay for days between life and death. 

We could only leave the train during the morning 
and evening count. There was no possibility of 
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_ washing. If the vermin in the Cheka cellar had 
been a plague, here it was a maddening torture. 
The women in our truck got to such a pitch that 
one day they tore their clothes from their bodies, 
unable to stand them a moment longer. 

On November 1, in a blinding snowstorm, we 
drew into Moscow where our train halted in a 
deserted siding at the goods station. It was here 
that I had the sad meeting with the former ardent 
revolutionary, Uncle Batorbek, which I have des- 
cribed in an earlier chapter. We remained for days 
in biting cold and darkness, for very little light 
filtered through into the closed trucks. A feeling 
of profound hopelessness overcame us gradually as 
we sat there, for we had heard that our destination 
was to be Archangelsk where they needed men for 
tree-felling, sawing and other work at the lumber 
mills, So many prisoners had died there that fresh 
supplies of labour were urgently required. It was 
a great relief when at last we started again, and 
two men from the Baltic, who knew the line, told 
us that we were going westwards. 

More endless weeks of hunger, dirt, cold and 
hardship went by until one day we arrived in Pskoff, 
a small town on the frontier of Esthonia and Latvia. 
We were told to get out of the train. The scene at 
the station was not without its comic aspect. In 
front of the little station building an entire company 
of soldiers with machine guns was drawn up, no 
doubt to impress us with the might of the Pskoff 
military resources. I can hardly believe that we, 
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sick, starved and half dead from the sufferings of 
the past months, constituted any very grave danger 
to the town Soviet. 

We were assembled and conducted by guards to 
the Cheka. A great deal of comment was aroused 
when my Circassians carried the few belongings 
of the women and the sick who could hardly crawl. 
Such gestures of politeness were evidently unknown 
under the new regime. Only those prisoners who 
were to be shot, and the women, were kept in the 
Cheka. The rest of us, who were apparently to remain 
alive, were taken with elaborate precautions against 
escape, to a suburb of the town where we halted at 
an old convent. The building was surrounded by 
high walls, and machine guns threatened us from 
roofs and doorways. Guards were posted at regular 
intervals round the walls. 

The worst of our suffering seemed to be over. The 
nuns’ cells were not exactly comfortable but we had 
benches to lie on and there was a squat little stove 
in each cell like those in Russian peasants’ houses 
on which the whole family sleep in winter. The 
Russian and Baltic prisoners did not suffer as much 
from the cold in these Northern parts as did the 
Caucasians. Necessity made my Circassians inventive. 
They first burned every scrap of wood and rubbish 
they could find in the convent garden, then when 
that was finished descended into cellars and climbed 
to the attics in search of packing cases or anything 
else which would burn. In this way we managed to 
get through the winter. 
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The chapel and-refectory of the convent were fine, 
large rooms which the sisters had done everything 
possible to beautify and decorate. There were times 
when we were almost happy there, specially when we 
got a meal which seemed far too luxurious for prisoners 
of the Cheka. On the very first night of our confine- 
ment in the convent we were astonished to receive 
an edible gruel and really hot tea. The extravagance 
of our gaolers even reached the point from time to 
time of providing us with sugar, meat and fish, and 
the‘ bread was quite good. We began to recover a 
little from our privations. I had never slept so much 
in my life as I did in that Pskoff cloister. ‘There was 
nothing else to do with the time. 

The same scarcity of clerks was making itself felt 
among the Soviets here, and they also needed car- 
penters, builders and blacksmiths. They took to 
recruiting them amongst the prisoners, and gradually 
more and more of us were set to work in the town. 
These workers were even paid a small wage, enough 
to buy tobacco, which they brought us as a very 
welcome gift. But what tobacco! The only kind 
obtainable was the stinking ‘‘ Macherka,”’ the coarse 
stalk tobacco of the Russian peasant which was so 
hard and thick that no cigarette paper would hold 
it. In any case, we had no cigarette papers and were 
reduced to stripping the paper from the walls to 
roll our tobacco in. Only inveterate smokers will 
understand that even these cigarettes were a great 
comfort to us. 

The commandant of the convent, and also of the 
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town, was as usual a Lett, but an exceptional one. 
Although he was an ardent Bolshevik I never heard 
of a single injustice or cruel action under his rule. 
He was an idealist who could still see a rosy future for 
Communism. He was extremely vain of his uniform, 
and saw to it that it was always in immaculate order, 
likewise his long red beard, which looked most odd 
on the little man. He had been born in the Caucasus, 
and had retained a deep love for our mountains and 
a great respect for the Circassians and their history 
and legends. He was delighted to have real Cir- 
cassians near him. He used to come and see me 
whenever he had a free hour, and get me to tell him 
stories of our country and people. He even wore a 
Caucasian sword belt with his uniform. One day 
he brought me his shashka, his sword, and asked me 
with some embarrassment whether there was among 
the Circassian prisoners one of the famous Caucasian 
silversmiths. He would so like to have his sword 
hilt decorated in the Caucasian way. I was glad to 
do him this favour, and got one of the men to make 
him a fine silver mount. From that day he had full 
confidence in me, and used to tell me all his 
troubles. 

The unrest in the town was very serious at the 
time. Crimes of every kind were committed every 
day and the few military officials were quite unable 
to cope with the situation. They were obliged to 
close their eyes to many of the activities of the baser 
elements in the town. Finally the commandant 
came to me, a beseeching look in his little grey eyes, 
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and asked if I could persuade the Circassians to 
undertake the policing of the town. They would be 
well paid and free to act as they saw fit, and to move 
about at will. It was the last consideration which 
led me to agree to his proposition, for it might prove 
the only way in which my Circassians could regain 
their freedom, and perhaps in the end their homes. 
I therefore consented, and pointed out about fifty 
men whom I thought reliable and suited to the work. 
They started at once, but within two days had come 
back to me in a great state of agitation. 

Murder and blood feuds were well known in the 
Caucasus, but the crimes they had to witness here 
were something entirely new to them. They had 
seen murderers torture their victims in the most 
horrible way, and even mutilate the corpses after 
death. And, which was quite imcomprehensible 
to a Caucasian, they had seen men murder women. 
They could not understand it, and declared that 
they would only carry on with the policing of the 
town for the Reds on one condition: namely, that 
they should be allowed to punish such crimes instantly 
and without trial. This was granted to them, and 
from then on the worst criminals were shot 
immediately. 

One day a Commission arrived from Moscow to 
investigate the situation and employment of the 
prisoners. They must have looked up my previous 
record, for after the departure of the Commission 
I was appointed, to my great surprise, as a “specialist” 
—that is, specialist for the care of horses. I was made 
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inspector for the government of Pskoff. The breeding 
of horses had been much neglected since the revolution 
and the Reds were beginning to be worried about 
supplies of remounts. The appointment seemed to 
me a gift from Heaven. Since I had recovered my 
health my thoughts had turned more and more to 
flight, but I had seen no possibilities of escape. 
Now the Reds themselves gave me a chance. I 
accepted the job with alacrity, but at first my every 
step was watched, so I had no alternative but to 
apply myself with zeal to the rebuilding of the Pskoff 
horse industry, and managed thus to avert all 
suspicion. 

The offices of the different administrations for 
agriculture, fisheries, transport, etc., were all in the 
same building, and horse breeding now took its place 
among them. I was given, as was usual with the 
Bolsheviks, an enormous staff of officials. I was 
given the rank of Commissar and a small salary, 
which I treated very economically in order to save 
some money for my flight. I no longer had to live 
in the convent but got a clean, well-furnished room 
in a cobbler’s house. The shoemaker was a former 
non-commissioned officer of the Guards. His wife 
had been maid to a landowner’s wife, but terrible 
privation had caused tuberculosis of the lungs and 
she was now a very sick woman. These good people 
looked after me admirably and I was thankful 
for their kindness after the experiences of the last 
years. As a Red Commissar I received ample rations, 
while the people starved, and my landlady was 
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delighted by the rice, butter, sugar and meat I was 
able to bring her—all luxuries which she had not 
seen for months. 

In addition to my activities as a horse breeder I 
had other duties. I had to read the French newspapers 
and translate parts for the Russian Press. In this way 
I got some news of the outside world and could pass 
it on to my fellow prisoners, who naturally hungered 
for it. My subordinates who knew my title and former 
history did not dare to protest against my authority. 
An order from Moscow was all powerful. 

I looked about me for experts whom I could set 
over the different branches of my department. All 
owners of horses had on a given day to bring their 
animals to these officials who selected the best for 
breeding purposes, listed the stallions and foals, etc. 
After I had experimented with the suitability of 
different stock as working or riding horses I assembled 
several small studs, and had naturally to make 
journeys of inspection to outlying parts of the country. 
At first I was accompanied by officials who had to 
watch me, but after I had provided the Commissars 
who were over me with good horses they came to 
the conclusion that I was trustworthy and might 
be allowed to make my trips alone. I won the good 
graces particularly of one of the Pskoff Commissars, 
a Lett, who had married a baroness from Kurland. 
This clever and amiable woman was far superior 
to her simple, good-natured husband, and made use 
of the fact to relieve the situation of the prisoners 
and subordinates as far as she could. She earned 
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many blessings from the less fortunate by her kind 
acts. 

With me worked Colonel Roshin, who had formerly 
belonged to a Finnish dragoon regiment and had 
reached the Communist administration in the same 
way as I had. He used to tell me about his fine 
estates in Finland, and his wife who had now been 
without news of him for years. He had been awaiting 
his chance to escape the country for a long time, and 
we decided to pool our plans. I had also found a young 
cousin in Pskoff, a girl whose mother had died in 
prison and whose property in the Caucasus had been 
destroyed. She was living with a very old aunt, and 
her future prospects seemed hopeless. I felt I could 
not leave her behind and she was quite ready to 
brave the dangers of flight. 

I started by asking places for both of them in my 
office. Cousin Marie became my secretary and 
Colonel Roshin an expert assistant. I then obtained 
a pass which stated: “‘Comrade Tuganoff is Remounts 
Inspector for the Government of Pskoff: He is 
travelling on official business with his assistants and 
his secretary. All posts and civil and military officials 
are requested to give him every assistance in the 
carrying out of his duties and not to hinder him in 
any way.” 

I chose a good pair of horses and took them with 
me. A foreigner who was working for the Bolsheviks 
but sympathised with our plan, lent me his servant, 
whom he could trust, as coachman and guide. Then 
came the day when I set out on one of my tours of 
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carriage and we started southwards along the river 
Velikaya towards the Latvian frontier. 

We were constantly stopped by Red sentries, but 
at the sight of my pass they let us go on. We drove 
throughout the day until, late at night, we came to 
a tiny village on the frontier where the coachman had 
already arranged the next stage with a reliable man. 
This was a rich peasant who was waiting for us in 
front of his house where we were to stay until the 
following night. 

I noticed as I greeted him that he was very drunk, 
but he proved a polite and considerate host in spite 
of it. He invited us into the house and set a copious 
meal in front of us with plenty of vodka, to which 
he applied himself with zest. We then went into the 
the next room to sleep. 

I was woken by loud laughter and talking. Our 
host had a visitor, a young Bolshevik Commissar of 
the neighbourhood who possessed a magnificent 
team of horses. The owner of the house told me 
afterwards that the Commissar came to see him 
every few days, ostensibly to talk to him, but in reality 
to enjoy the excellent vodka. Although our host 
had been drunk he had not betrayed a word about our 
presence, nor had he ever allowed his Tsarist sym- 
pathies to be suspected. 

In the evening we drove to within half a mile of 
the frontier. From there we had to go on foot. Our 
host had arranged for men to be there to smuggle 
us over the line for a large sum of money. I was 
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thankful I had saved my pay as a Commissar, for 
the usual contraband carried by these men was 
saccharine into Russia and flax back into Latvia, 
and they needed a large bribe to smuggle humans. 

We walked through the bushes in silence, the only 
sound being a slight splash from our steps in the 
marshy ground. The actual frontier was marked 
by a stream which had to be crossed by a plank 
bridge. Our smugglers told us that the last lap 
which led past the Russian posts was unprotected 
and that we must cover it with all possible speed. 
One of the men ran ahead to show us the way, 
followed by my cousin, myself, Roshin, and finally 
the other two smugglers brought up the rear carrying 
my cousin’s things. We were almost across without 
any hitch having occurred, when by ill luck Roshin 
lost his balance in the middle of the plank and fell 
into the water. It was not deep and we soon hauled 
him out, but the frontier guards had heard us and 
opened fire. Bullets whistled past us as we ran. for 
the cover of a little wood which was actually in 
Latvia. We got there unharmed. We were sale; 
Red Russia lay behind us! 

We were kindly received in the Latvian guard- 
house. A fire was lit to dry Roshin’s clothes, we were 
given milk and bread, and we felt free and happy 
at last. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WE waited until it was light and then left the 
Latvian guard-house, that ugly little hut which had 
become for us the symbol of liberty and security. 

We went on foot to the nearest railway station 
where we got a train to Riga. Roshin climbed down 
at every station and visited the buffet, whose allure- 
ments he could not resist, so by the time we reached 
Riga he was very merry. During the journey I 
destroyed my Bolshevik identity papers, little knowing 
that every train which came from the Russian frontier 
was carefully watched and accompanied by agents 
of the secret police. 

As we left the train at Riga we were met by two 
polite gentlemen who discreetly showed us their 
credentials and requested us to follow them. They 
took us to the headquarters of the Information 
Bureau, where Roshin and I were put in one room, 
my cousin in another. We were well looked after 
and constantly watched. The next morning we were 
questioned, or rather I was questioned, for no one 
asked Marie or Roshin anything. I had to relate 
my whole life history and all my plans. 

When I explained to the officials that I hoped to 
go to Germany, one of them slowly drew a paper 
from his desk, a paper which had been carefully 
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assembled and the fragments stuck together: my 
Bolshevik pass! I felt cold all,over. I knew from 
information given me by the other travellers on the 
train that every Communist was mercilessly sent 
back over the frontier in order to protect Latvia 
from Red propaganda. We had escaped from the 
Red hell and tasted our first breath of freedom, 
and now it seemed that we might have risked our 
lives in vain and have to go back to the country where 
death in its most terrible form would certainly 
await us. Our clothes did not help us, for both Roshin 
and I wore the litevkan of a Red Commissar which 
we had been obliged to wear as a uniform in Pskoff. 

I exercised all my powers of eloquence to convince 
that official that we were genuine refugees, and begged 
him to verify my statements through the British 
Military Mission which could get in touch with 
Lord Rawlinson. The mention of the English seemed 
to impress him at once, and he rang up the offices 
of the Russian refugee organisation, which was doing 
much good work in Riga at the time. Its head, 
Count Gurko, came to our rescue at once, and sent 
a representative who assumed personal responsibility 
for us. We were released without further delay after 
a perfunctory search of our persons had been carried 
out as a formality. I may say that the woman who 
searched my cousin also robbed her. Then we 
were free and were given papers by the Russian 
organisation. My first move was to call upon the 
French Military Attaché, Defort, in order to find out 
what I could about the political situation. 
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Colonel Roshin obtained a post as riding instructor 
in the Riga cadet school and shortly afterwards was 
able to regain his home in Finland. My cousin 
and I spent some months in Riga maturing our plans 
for the future. At a meeting with the adjutant of 
the Russian General Miller in a Riga hotel, I was 
introduced to a Nursing Sister, who wore the Cross 
of St. George and claimed to be a sister of the 
Cossack Ataman, Bogaievski. She wanted to go 
to Germany, where her husband was living, and 
begged me to take her under my protection. I 
willingly consented and brought her and my cousin 
together. | 

The lady was a marvellous cook, but I can find 
no other good thing to say of her. When we reached 
Germany she stole everything she could lay hands 
on from Marie and disappeared into the blue. We 
never heard of her again. 

The Russian refugees in Latvia were carefully 
watched by the police and forbidden to frequent 
public meetings. I was foolish enough to attend a 
secret gathering which brought me into suspicion, 
and after that I had to report to the police every 
two weeks. Try as I would I could not obtain a visa 
for Germany, yet after a month or two we were 
forbidden to stay any longer in Riga. While I was 
seeking some way out of the difficulty I was told by 
a friend that such petitions to the authorities must be 
couched in the most energetic language and accom- 
panied by the persuasive ring of money, but I had 
no means of raising large bribes. I was therefore 
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surprised when one day a certain Herr Konrad 
was announced to see me. 

He was unknown to me, but greeted me affably 
and told me that he had heard of the difficulties I 
was in with the authorities and considered it his duty 
to help me against the Letts. Naturally I was sus- 
picious at first and took him for a spy, but Konrad’s 
manner and actions soon convinced me that I was 
wrong. I learned later that he had been in the service 
of the Letts and had lost his post through corruption 
and intrigue. He was now devoting himself to helping 
others out of their difficulties. 

He first took us to friends of his in Libau, and then 
recommended us to others in Memel where we spent 
some time after Konrad’s energetic action had 
obtained visas for us. His disinterested kindness 
made it hard to part from him when we finally 
left for Berlin, where we were to make our home in 
future. 

Here we found a lodging in the house of an old 
lady who looked after us like a mother. Later my 
cousin married a German, and I was delighted that 
she had found happiness after having been through 
so much and borne every hardship with courage. 


I at once got in touch with the Russian Red Cross 
in Berlin, and with the Monarchist Party, which 
served as a rallying ground for all anti-Bolsheviks. 
The party was led by a man called Markoff, a former 
member of the Duma who had been known as 
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“Black Markoff” “to friend and foe alike. He had 
been chiefly known for the violence of his anti-semitic 
feelings, which he expressed in all his parliamentary 
speeches. He was the only member of the Duma 
who had the courage to inveigh against the increasing 
power and influence of the Jews in Russia, which 
earned for him the position of the best hated man in 
Government circles. The refugee Monarchist Party 
might have amounted to something if this farsighted 
man had remained at the head of it, but the jealousy 
of others prevailed and he was driven out, greatly 
to the detriment of all our ideals. After his departure 
dissensions started which Markoff’s clever diplomacy 
had managed to avert hitherto. 

Even before I left Pskoff my plans for the future 
were cut and dried and had only one object: to 
fight Bolshevism with all my power and in every way 
I could. But I knew that the fight could only be 
carried on with the help of some powerful and firmly 
established organisation. I spent some time investi- 
gating all the societies of emigrants which were 
springing up, but unfortunately these were far from 
constituting a solid block against Communism, the 
destruction of which should have been their guiding 
principle. Many of the refugees were busy counting 
their chickens before they were hatched: earnestly 
discussing what should be done in Russia after the 
fall of the Reds. How this downfall was to be brought 
about did not seem to worry them. 

First there was the little Social-Democrat party, 
which planned to give the reins of government to 
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the ‘‘Labour Intelligentsia.” The foundation of 
such a Socialist Republic would have met with 
absolutely insuperable difficulties, for the simple 
reason that the numbers of the “Labour [ntelli- 
gentsia’’ in Russia had always been so small that 
enough men could never have been found to govern 
the country. 

The bourgeois Democratic Party wanted a con- 
stitutional administration founded on the shifting 
sands of democracy. Continual compromise would 
have been necessary to make such a system work, 
and it could at best have been only a makeshift 
Government. 

The third and most important party to which the 
majority of the emigrants belonged was the Mon- 
archist, which was divided into several sections, 
according to the aspirant to the throne which each 
favoured. They would have encountered the greatest 
difficulties of all in any attempt to impose themselves 
on the Russian people, who showed no signs of wishing 
to return to the old form of government. At least 
eighty per cent of all Russians, and nearly all the 
peasants, had a strong dislike of monarchy as they 
had known it. And without the peasants no party 
could make any headway. To win them over must 
be the first thought of any prospective Government. 

The emigrant leaders usually forgot another very 
important point: that the old Russia had gone for 
ever. By this I do not mean that they would find 
only the old forms of government and ways of life 
vanished. Nor do I refer only to the altered mentality 
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truction of family life and religion in a completely 
_ uncivilised State, ruled over by the basest elements 
in the country. It would take generations to get back 
to a healthy state of things among the peasants, but 
even this problem did not seem to me to be the 
greatest. 

I was thinking of the gradual, insidious change 
which was taking place unnoticed by foreigners, 
perhaps by the Russians themselves: the alteration 
of the race. 

For years a never-ending stream of Mongolian 
wanderers had been flowing into the country. During 
the War Chinese labourers had been much sought 
after on account of their simplicity and the small 
wages they demanded. They stayed on as the 
notorious executioners of the Cheka, and brought 
ever-increasing numbers of their countrymen after 
them. This immigration took place with the full 
approval, even at the wish, of Stalin’s Government, 
_in direct opposition to the policy of Russia’s former 
rulers. 

The yoke of the Tartars, which had weighed heavily 
upon Russia centuries ago, had already left behind 
it ineffaceable traces in the race. Russians of every 
class had a few drops of Tartar or Mongolian blood 
in their veins, and it was only in a few places such 
as Nini Novgorod, Yaroslav and Valdai that the 
original Slav type had survived in its pure form. 
The upper classes had also received a strong dose 
of Germanic blood when Swedish soldiers settled in 
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the country after the battle of Poltava, and Peter the 
Great and Catherine the Great, knowing the diffi- 
culties of trying to civilise the Russians, had brought 
large numbers of Germans and Dutch in and accorded 
them rights and property. The introduction of 
German blood played a big part in the development 
of the land, and it was really due to the Germanic 
element that Russia was raised to the status of a 
European power. 

Now the standard is once more being lowered. 
The Soviet Government looks on and does nothing 
while wave upon wave of the lowest type of eastern 
Asiatic floods into Russia, and it is certainly not a good 
type which emigrates to take the job of executioner 
in a foreign land. This constant stream reaches as 
high a figure as 30,000 men in one month, an enor- 
mous number even for so large a country as Russia 
when one thinks how radically the whole outlook 
and temperament of a nation may be changed by 
such an influx of foreign blood. Most of the im- 
migrants are young men who marry or form liaisons 
with Russian women, with the result that more half- 
breeds are being born every year. They are all 
given full citizenship rights all over the Soviet Union 
as soon as they settle. There are entire regiments 
of them in the army, and every Russian school takes a 
certain percentage of Mongolian children—all 
measures which contribute to the progressive mon- 
golisation of the nation. 

In this way the great contrast between Russia and 
her neighbouring States will be emphasised as the 
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years pass, a contrast which her rulers strove for so 
many years to obliterate. The European races will 
cut themselves off more and more from such alien 
stock, and Russia will tend to drop out of Europe 
altogether. 

During the first years of my life in Berlin I tried 
hard to bring these facts before the leaders of the 
Monarchist Party. They seemed unable to see beyond 
day to day events and were basing all their plans for 
the future on totally false ideas and unsound sup- 
positions. It was useless for them to think that they 
would have the pre-war Russian people to deal with. 
The weapons they would have to use, above all the 
spiritual weapons, would have to be entirely new ones. 
I realised that it would be impossible to seize Central 
Russia, the stronghold of Bolshevism. Any move- 
ment, any attempt to break down the power of the 
Communists, must come from the border States. 

The fatal mistake of the first enemies of Com- 
munism, the White generals Koltshak, Denikin and 
Wrangel must be recognised and avoided. Over and 
over again I had met this mistaken idea in the 
Monarchist leaders: that after the Reds had been 
driven out the “Old Order” would be re-established. 
The representatives of such an idea will never obtain 
the smallest hold on the Russian people again. They 
will never succeed in arousing enough support to 
put their theories into practice, for any attempt 
to replace the big landowners in their old positions 
is nothing more nor less than a deliberate alienation 
of all the peasant class. 
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My idea was that I could count on an uprising 
in the North Caucasus. I could rely on the Cir- 
cassians, Kabardians, Ossetes and Ingushetes: they 
would follow me. But behind this rising there must 
be a greater power than the influence of one man, 
an ideal the strength of which would guarantee 
its spreading and firm establishment. This power was 
the Mohammedan Church. Under the leadership 
of its priests the whole Moslem population of the 
Caucasus would rise against Bolshevism and found 
an independent State with religious unity behind it. 
Islam is the only power in the world to-day which 
influences its adherents as strongly as it has ever 
done, and in Russia it is the only one with the strength 
to make a stand against Communism. 

The Ingushetes would undoubtedly rise against 
the Cossack settlers in their villages and drive them 
out, taking possession of their own land once more. 
Many of the other tribes would follow their example 
simply in order to regain the land: for their buildings 
and stock the Cossacks would be compensated. 

During those first years of Communist rule the 
time was entirely favourable for fanning the little 
flame of revolt which burned in local communities 
into a blaze which would consume the Red overlords 
in the Caucasus, and the neighbouring regions of 
the Don and Kuban. I planned to organise the rising 
from Constantinople, for if I had gone myself into 
the mountains I should have been cut off from 
possible alliances and communication with important 
political centres. I only lacked reliable liaison 
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officers and local ledders in the Caucasus itself. Before 
I could move I must have the Mohammedan priest- 
hood on my side. 

I strove to overcome the opposition of the Russian 
Monarchist Party, for it was the only one which 
counted—the others were unimportant and without 
funds or influence. Finally the lack of unity in the 
party and the rivalry of its different officers proved 
useful to me, for one group declared itself in favour 
of my plan. All difficulties were swept aside and funds 
were collected to be placed at my disposal for the 
rising against the Bolsheviks. These funds were 
administered by a Monarchist in Constantinople 
until the day should come when we could start work. 
I had matured all my plans and was about to leave 
Berlin when we learned that our treasurer had simply 
employed the money for other purposes. Without 
funds the whole undertaking became impossible. 

The increasing political unrest in Germany and the 
extreme difficulty of life for the emigrants destroyed 
all our hopes for the future. The moment passed and 
Communism took such a hold in Russia that to-day 
it 1s doubtful whether any outside movement could 
overthrow it. There were one or two attempts in 
Germany to bring all the refugees together in one 
organisation, but the less worthy elements made 
trouble and abused the hospitality of the Germans 
to such an extent that all societies and gatherings had 
to be forbidden. 

The best of the ex-soldiers of Russia formed them- 
selves into a group of upholders of the traditions of 
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the Voluntary Russian Armies of the West under the 
leadership of General Artishevski. They held them- 
selves aloof from any interference in German politics 
and did not try to gain political influence of their own. 
To-day under National-Socialism they have survived 
as the only group of their kind and the ideals of the 
new regime are those for which they have always 
worked. 

It must be said that my first acquaintance with 
Germany had been a great disappointment. I had 
found this country whose history I knew so well, 
whose legends and heroes I had long admired, and 
this people whose courage in the war years I had 
followed and marvelled at, in a state which reminded 
me of that of Russia during the Kerenski period. 
A Government which did not know what it wanted, 
and when it did know had not the power to fight 
for its policy; a people which in all classes had sunk 
into a state of apathy and indifference which made 
it fair game for every agitator: these made up the 
Germany of the post-war years. It was not until I 
got into touch with national, and later with National- 
Socialist, circles that I began to believe in the future 
re-awakening of the German people. My hopes 
and expectations have not betrayed me: the Germany 
which has become a second home to me is the Germany 
of National-Socialism and of Hitler. 


APPENDIX 
CAUCASIAN LEGENDS AND Fairy TALES 


PRAYER TO ST. GEORGE 


Now let us pray to the great Lord, Vasgergi! 

That he may protect us. 

Look down from Heaven upon us, Vasgergi 

And we will defy our enemies! 

Whether thou goest before us, or whether behind, 
Vasgergi | 

Protect us wherever thou art! 

May thy powerful arm help the guest, Vasgergi, 

Thy shadow be over the house. 

Golden-winged hero of Heaven, 

Lead our weapons to victory! 
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CHECHEN BATTLE SONG 


On Garamon’s fields the battle was raging, 

Oh that Tokh-Turgi had been there that day! 

The dark Chechens stood firm as rocks 

The Russians attacked them in vain. 

Never did Russian mothers weep so bitterly, 

And the wives of the Russians, the beautiful women, 
How they wept over the dead! 


As the waters of Terek rise in a storm 

And break down the forests which stand in their path, 
So were the Russians swept out of Chechen 

Like dead leaves are swept in the autumn. 

No abyss was too deep, no forest too thick 

For the fleeing enemies of the Chechens. 


Dsabo’s gun roared like a bull 

When it charges in to fight. 

The eagle flew down from his eyrie 

When the Chechens stormed. 

The hero Inaluk drank his enemy’s blood; 
Old Saurbeg felled them all to the ground 
And laughed like a young bridegroom! 


VASSILTA 
A Christmas Carol 


The good spirits greet the Master, 

He shall kill a great deer in the forest! 

His wife shall bear him a young son! 

And now let us be paid for our good wishes; 
May your cock crow our good wishes! 
Without a reward we will not pass on; 

A leg of mutton in our pockets, 

Good brown arrak in brown bottles, 

Much black beer in a black mug, 

Three full beakers, and that is enough. 

May the good spirits give you their blessing! 


HOW TARNON TULABEG OVERTHREW 
DONIFARS 


Ir was many centuries ago when Donifars and 
Digoria were bitter enemies. One day two men of 
Donifars went into the forest and found a tree trunk 
lying across the path. One of the men took his axe 
and struck the tree to test the sharpness of the blade. 
Then the tree trunk spoke and said: “You should 
not strike me but lay me before your enemy’s door.” 

The man did so and dragged the tree to the house 
of Chibiyeff in Digoria. Then the tree changed into 
Rad Oinon which the Giants sling at the Demons 
in battle, and killed the whole family of Chibiyeff. 
Only one woman was left alive, for she was not at 
home. Rad Oinon now changed into a wild bull 
and went out to kill the woman. He met her under 
an apple-tree but he could do her no harm for she 
was beautiful and virtuous. So the bull hurled 
himself into a stream with fury and was drowned, 
but the stream dried up so great was the magic of 
the bull. The beautiful woman picked from the tree 
an apple which the bull’s horn had pierced, and when 
she had eaten the apple she conceived a son. 

When the child was born the earth trembled and 
the mountains shook so that in Donifars the wise 
Kobekkayeff Aidar said to his wife: “Go and see 
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what has happened!” She was afraid and answered: 
“Lord, over Fassnal the doors of Heaven are open 
and the mountains are quaking. May it be a good 
omen!” | 

The wise Kobekkayeff Aidar called his friends and 
they prayed together, for it was evident to him that a 
child had been born under these signs. So the wise 
men prayed: 

““Oh God, in the land of our enemies a child is 
born, at whose birth great signs have been shown. 
When he grows to be a man he will try to harm us. 

Grant therefore, Oh God, that he may belong to 
the family of the Tsargassoffs! For they are stupid 
as lazy oxen and such an enemy could do no harm. 
And if this does not please thee, oh God, may he 
be one of the Abissaloffs. They wound their enemies 
with the tongue but their fists do not hurt. Such an 
enemy can be despised. 

If this is not thy will either, oh God, let him 
become as a Tuganoff who have soft hearts and protect 
the people and are beloved. Their anger is easily 
appeased by a beautiful woman. Such an enemy 
is good to have. 

But do not make him like a Kubatiyeff, oh God, 
for they have soft words on their lips but cruelty in 
their hearts.”’ 

So the wise men prayed. But the child who was 
born in Digoria had a nurse from Donifars. He grew 
and waxed big and strong and his name was Tarnon 
Tulabeg. His mother’s father told him of the enmity 
between Donifars and Digoria and said to the boy: 
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“You must destroy all your enemies and take the 
iron door which shuts off Donifars to make shoes for 
your horse.”’ 

Tulabeg grew up and became a hero such as there 
had never been before. And as he wished to conquer 
Donifars as his grandfather had commanded him, 
he wanted first to spy out the land of the enemy. 
He put on shoes of hard leather and hung an old 
skin over his weapons and went into the land of 
Donifars. There he met a woman who was setting 
out great barrels for beer brewing, and he said to 
her: “Greetings! May the deeds of your father 
be a blessing to you!” 

But she answered: “Oh, foreign wolf, your greeting 
does not please me for I do not wish to think of the 
dead to-day but rejoice with the living, for we have 
a great feast in the land of Donifars which will last 
eight days.” 

When Tulabeg heard this he went to the hall where 
the guests were assembled and stood behind one of 
the torch-bearers. No one knew him, and they laughed 
at his shabby fur, which was not fit for a banquet. 

The table was richly bedecked and grace was said. 
And there was a great cup there which was so heavy 
that no one could lift it. Whoever succeeded would 
be given a special draught of honour, but no one 
did so. 

When they were all merry and dancing they laughed 
at Tulabeg, for his heavy fur impeded him in the dance. 
So he sprang on to the table and danced there so 
skilfully that he did not knock over a single dish. 
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They all marvelled at him, and he took the cup which 
no man there had been able to lift, and flung it out 
of the window. Then he sprang out after it. Then 
they knew that he was Tulabeg the Strong, and they 
would have seized him, but he reached the stall where 
the sacrificial oxen were kept which the priests were 
to kill on the second day of the feast. With one stroke 
of his sword Tulabeg slew one of the oxen, then a 
second and so on until they all lay dead. 

He ran into the mountains and leapt across ravines 
so that no one could follow him. The men of Donifars 
were led by the brave Abissaloff who had long been 
an enemy of Tulabeg and would have liked to capture 
him. But an abyss divided them and Tulabeg mocked 
them and said: “‘You laughed at the guest, now go 
home and see the gift he left you. The sacred oxen 
are all dead.””’ When the men of Donifars heard this 
they were horrified and feared great misfortune 
for their land unless Tulabeg paid with his blood for 
his crime against Heaven. They raised a great army 
and went out against him. Tulabeg saw the army 
encamped on a hilltop and said to a friend: “Go to 
Digoria and speak to our men. Tell them that God 
has given us a great herd of deer but the hunters 
lack and they must come and help me.” But the 
friend saw the great army from Donifars and his 
heart stood still with terror. So Tulabeg was alone 
against the army. 

He did not despair, but in the night when the 
fighters slept he crept into the tent of the commander 
and took all his arms, and then took the arms of the 
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other leaders and:-threw them all over a precipice 
into a ravine. Abissaloff alone he did not kill, but 
took him prisoner and said to him: “The eagles will 
like to have a strange guest in their eyries.” But 
Abissaloff did not want to submit to chains, and broke 
loose, drew his sword and would have killed Tulabeg. 
So Tulabeg was angry and ran him through. 

When the men of Donifars woke up in the morning 
they lost courage and said: “It is impossible to fight 
Tulabeg.’’ And they paid homage to him. 

But Tulabeg thought of the words of his grand- 
father, that he should destroy Donifars. But he could 
not do it, for as a child he had drunk at the breast 
of a woman from Donifars and it would have been a 
sin for him to destroy the land of his fostermother. 
So in ordef to fulfil the words of his grandfather 
he took a big nail from the iron door which closed the 
land of Donifars, and had shoes for his horse made 
out of it. Then he rode to the grave of his grand- 
father and let the horse stamp on it so that the old 
man might sleep in peace. 


HOW THE FAMILY OF NALDIYEFF 
PROTECTED THEIR GUEST 


Wuite the hero Tulabeg was still a child and lay 
in the cradle, his enemies already feared him because 
of the signs which had been seen at his birth. He would 
grow into a great hero and it is not wise to allow such 
children to grow up in the land of the enemy. So 
they planned to steal him from his nurse and bring 
him to Donifars, where he would be brought up as 
one of their people. One day when his nurse had 
fallen asleep they stole the child from the cradle 
and brought him to Donifars to the house of the 
Naldiyeffs. But the people did not want to let the 
child live, for if ever he learned of his origin he would 
become their bitter enemy. | 

The eldest Naldiyeff discovered what the people 
were saying, and assembled all the members of his 
family and said to them: ‘Take the stolen child 
back to his family and place our youngest child in 
his place in the cradle. The men will kill it, but it 
is better for us to give the blood of one little member 
of our family than that the whole family should 
be put to shame by the death of a guest in the house.” 

The men of the house of Naldiyeff did this and their 
youngest boy was killed. But the child’s mother wept 


day and night, and so the people of Donifars learned 
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that they had been deceived. They broke into the 
house of Naldiyeff and killed the whole family; 
not one remained alive, but their deaths were famous 
for they died as protectors of a guest. 

And Tulabeg grew up in the shadow of his powerful 
family. 


THE BIRTH OF THE NART SOSLAN 
AND THE NART SIRDON 


THE mighty Nart Allak had twenty sons, of whom 
the youngest was called Sossak. He watched his 
father’s flocks, and when he was a young man his 
father gave him three sheep of his own. By the time 
a year had passed the three sheep had become a 
hundred, so favourable were the good spirits to Sossak. 
They went on increasing until his flock was so large 
that he had to drive them into another district. 
He came to a strange land where the Princess Axcina 
ruled, and there he kept his sheep. 

One of Axcina’s ladies saw Sossak and told her 
mistress. ‘‘Oh, Princess! What a marvel, there are 
so many sheep grazing in our land that you cannot see 
the earth, and yet a single shepherd watches them all.” 

Axcina was curious and said to her lady: ‘“‘Have my 
carriage made ready and I will drive out into my fields 
and see this wonder.”” And Axcina drove alone along 
the bankof the Terek andsaw Sossak, and he seemed very 
beautiful to her. She took off her clothes and showed 
him her beauty. But Sossak the shepherd sat still on a 
rock, for he had never seen a woman. He stared at her 
until his eyes burned and he fell asleep on the rock. 
And Axcina watched him while he slept. When he 
awoke he bathed in the river, but Axcina went home 
and told of her day and Sossak’s slumber on the rock. 
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When the full moeit shone for the ninth time she went 
back to the stone. She struck the rock and from the cleft 
sprang a laughing boy who said to her: “ Hurry, mother, 
and complete your work. Help me to become steel!” 

Axcina went and filled a vessel with water, into 
which she threw twelve magic stones and said magic 
words over them. Then she laid the boy in the water, 
but there was too little in the vessel and his knees 
remained uncovered. So he begged her: ‘‘Oh, mother, 
help me and get more water so that I may be all steel!” 

But the brook had run dry so Axcina had to go on 
to the next one and there stood the guardian of the 
stream and would not let her draw water. When she 
implored him he said: ‘My water is dear, it will 
cost you your virtue!’’ And Axcina thought of the 
boy she wanted to help and consented. Then the 
guardian let her draw water and she hurried back 
to the boy. But he in the meantime had become 
steel and impervious to wounds all over except 
for his knees which were not steel. 

So Axcina again counted the days and when the 
full moon shone for the ninth time she brought a boy 
into the world who immediately ran away from her. 
The steel boy called after him: ‘Where to, half- 
brother? Let me give you a name, you shall be called 
Sirdon!’? And Sirdon called back to him: ‘And 
you shall be called Soslan, born of a dry stone!” 
Then he sprang away and was the enemy of all the 
world, even of his brother. 


Note. The Narts are giants who help the gods in their 
fights against evil demons. 


THE DEATH OF THE NART BATRATZ 


The Nart Bora-Farnik brought the death sacrifice 
for his son. Three times he sacrificed and three 
times other Narts came as guests and ate and drank 
and spoke of the deeds of the dead giant. After 
the third sacrifice, Bora-Farnik said: ‘You, the best 
of the Narts, know that my son died by a strange 
hand. You know, too, that custom requires of you 
who have taken part in the death feast that you 
should tell me the name of the murderer if you 
know it. Tell it to me if you suspect it, so that I 
may take up the blood feud and not kill an innocent 
man!”’ 

The Narts agreed and Bora-Farnik brought the 
giant beaker Vartzamonk which had the power to 
distinguish between the true and the false. The Narts 
all drank from it and said whom they suspected, 
but the beaker did not move, which proved that the 
name of the murderer was not among those 
mentioned. 

Then Bora-Farnik asked the Nart Kamitz about 
the death of his son who had lived so short a time 
and yet had died. Kamitz answered: “At my 
hearth sits my son Batratz, a dreamer is he who 
never moves from that spot. Birds could nest in his 
hair he is so still, but he hears all and may have 
something to tell you!” 
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“They agreed to fetch him. When he came he 
greeted all the Narts with much honour, but his 
voice was so loud that the walls of the hall trembled. 
They gave him food and in a short time he ate half 
a goat and drank the largest beaker dry. Then Bora- 
Farnik asked him to tell what he knew of the death 
of his son. 

Batratz said: “I have killed seven times seven 
men who were under the protection of Vasgergi. 
I have killed seven times seven men who were under 
the protection of Ilya, and again seven times seven 
who prayed to Shaitan. Should I not kill this boy 
also? If I have spoken the truth the beaker Vartza- 
monk should move for my father Kamitz.’”’ The 
beaker did so and Kamitz drank from it. 

Then Bora-Farnik spoke: “I thank you all, Narts, 
that I now know on whom my blood vengeance 
must fall!’ And he went and shut himself up in 
a tower as blood avengers must when they want to 
be safe from their enemy and make their plans 
unhindered. Batratz sprang up, seized his sword 
and followed Bora-Farnik to kill him. But he was 
already in the tower and Batratz could only strike 
the walls. His sword arm was so powerful that he 
cut off a piece of the wall and his sword sunk deep 
in the ground. 

Bora-Farnik, who was descended from Saint Ilya, 
prayed to him for protection against the wild Batratz. 
St. Ilya called all the famous heroes of the land to 
a council in a high mountain up in the sky. But 
Sirdon, the evil, heard of it and betrayed the plan 
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to Batratz. Now Batratz had tamed a wild black 
buffalo which was enormously strong. He made 
the buffalo toss him on its horns over the walls 
into the mountain fortress and suddenly stood there 
among the heroes who were plotting against him. 
He drew his sword and killed many of them until 
they armed themselves and shot arrows at him. He 
laughed, seized the arrows with his iron hands and 
killed all the heroes. 

Then St. Ilya was sad and complained of Batratz 
to God. But God loved the great warrior and did 
not wish to send him to Barasdur’s kingdom so 
young. When Batratz heard this he became so 
conceited that he wanted to see God. But when he 
tried to get his black buffalo to toss him up into 
Heaven, God was angry and threw the peak of a 
huge mountain down on to him which crushed him. 
So none of the other Narts could kill Batratz for he 
died by the hand of God. 


PRAYER FOR THE DEAD 


When the priest has committed the dead man to earth, 
and the religious ceremony is ended, an old man, usually 
a free peasant, recites the ancient traditional prayer for 
the dead which is of pagan origin but begins with praise 
for God. 

Oh God who rulest over the living and the dead, 
honour and glory be thine! 

Oh Zora, holy goddess of light, thou judgest the 
souls of the dead for all eternity. Thou givest punish- 
ment to the wicked and joy to the good. Do with 
this man whatever he has deserved. 

Oh, Barasdur, ruler of the dark kingdom, we pray 
for this man. Give him what his heart desires! 
And if he is happy let him send us his blessing through 
the roots of the corn to the earth. Let his table be 
spread and his beaker filled and let all joys be his! 

Oh, dead man, may all the good thou didst on 
earth be changed into peace for thee. May the 
scent of Paradise be around thee, its brilliant light 
light thy way, may thy garment be white and spot- 
less, thy path without thorns. 

Be with our people so that we may still be great 
and powerful and rule over our enemies! 
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SACRIFICE FOR THE DEAD 


Once upon a time when the Narts were still power- 
ful, the old Nart Urismak was standing in front of 
the door of his house when the skies suddenly darkened 
above him, and a huge eagle swooped down, seized 
the Nart and carried him off. It laid him down on 
a desert isle in the Black Sea and flew away. Urismak 
could see no trace of man, and thought he would 
die before help could reach him. Then he noticed 
a fissure in the ground from which smoke was rising. 
He went to it and climbed down into the earth. He 
came to a door which opened before him. Beyond 
it stood three beautiful maidens who led him to a 
lavishly spread table. He said to them: “Where is 
the son of the house who should eat first from the 
dish and drink the first draught from the wine beaker 
as custom demands?’’ 

The maidens answered: ‘“‘Ah, Lord, we are the 
daughters of the Water God Donbetir and there 
is no man in our house, only a small boy, but he is 
tired after playing and is fast asleep.” 

Then Urismak was angry and said: “Is this the 
way you honour the guest? Go and fetch the boy!” 
They did so, but the child was so drunk with sleep 
that he stumbled and fell on to the point of Urismak’s 
sword. When he saw the boy lying dead at his feet 
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Urismak was so téfrified that he sprang up and 
climbed up from the subterranean kingdom again. 
Then the eagle came and took the Nart and carried 
him back home. 

He told his wife Satana, who was very clever and 
accomplished, what had happened, and she burst 
out crying and said: “Oh, what have you done! 
The boy you killed was our only son whom I had 
sent to the Water God Donbetir to be educated.” 
And Urismak was very sad. 

The soul of the boy came to the kingdom of 
Barasdur and was admitted. But because no one 
had celebrated the death sacrifice for him, his soul 
was restless and the boy went on growing and became 
a young man. 

One day as he sat at the feet of Barasdur he said: 
“Qh, Barasdur, dark god, for every man who dies 
a sacrifice is offered up, but no one thinks of me. 
I beg you, let me go back to earth and claim my 
death sacrifice.” But Barasdur feared that the boy 
would not come back, and he would not let him go. 
Then he gave his word as a Nart that on the day 
of his death sacrifice he would return to Barasdur’s 
kingdom. 

Barasdur gave him a horse and a bow and arrows, 
and promised him that he would succeed in his 
task. 

The boy rode to the house of Urismak, who did 
not recognise him, and asked him to go on a thieving 
expedition with him. But Satana feared danger for 
her husband, and did not want to let him go with 
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the boy, so she prayed to the gods: “Send him 
snow the whole year round and as it lies on the 
mountain tops so let it lie in his path, oh Gods!” 

The next day the two mounted their horses. 
Urismak’s horse was called Arfan, and was known 
far and wide. The sparks from his hooves flew up 
to Heaven and made the Milky Way which is still 
called Arfan to-day in that country. 

The snow reached the chest of the horses, until 
even Arfan, the untiring, could not go any further. 
Then the boy said: “Forgive me, Lord, if I ride 
in front of you, but my horse goes better through 
the snow.’ And when he rode ahead the snow 
melted and green grass appeared. Against the horse 
from the Kingdom of the Dead even Satana’s spells 
were powerless. 

‘“Where shall we go to look for loot?” asked 
Urismak. 

“To the land of Terk-Turk,” answered the boy, 
““which lies at the end of the world. We must first 
cross a great sea and on the other side we shall 
see a countless herd watched over by a stallion with 
iron hooves, a wolf with iron claws and a falcon 
with an iron beak whom we must.conquer.”’ 

They came to the sea and the horses swam for 
a whole day and a whole night like fish before they 
reached land again. There they saw the herd which 
was so big that it reached as far as the eye could 
see. The boy dug two deep holes, one for himself 
and one for Urismak, and they crept in and waited. 
Before long the stallion with the iron hooves came 
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and stamped so that the earth trembled. But the 
boy’s horse fought with him until the sparks from 
their hooves burned the earth. Then came the wolf 
with the iron claws to help the stallion, but the 
boy took the bow which the god of the dead had 
given him and shot the wolf. The horses went on 
fighting and their snorts raised a great storm. Then 
came the falcon with the iron beak to help the 
stallion, but the boy again took a death arrow and 
shot, the falcon. The stallion tried to bite the other 
horse, but he might as well have been biting on 
stone. He fell to his knees and the boy laid a saddle 
on his back. The stallion was conquered and had 
to follow the boy. 

They rode to the land of Terk-Turk, where a 
great feast was taking place, and threw on to the 
table the head of the wolf and the head of the falcon 
and laughed at them. The people were afraid because 
they had lost their protectors, the stallion, the wolf 
and the falcon, and Urismak and the boy were able 
to take all the loot they wanted. 

They returned home and there the boy divided 
the treasure into three parts. Urismak wondered 
at this, but the boy said: “One part belongs to you 
as the eldest, the second is your share of the loot 
and the third is my death sacrifice. For you must 
now know that I am your son whom you killed and 
for whom you never offered a sacrifice. Now I have 
provided it and must go back to Barasdur’s kingdom 
for I gave my word as a Nart.”’ 

Then Urismak recognised him and would have 
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kept him back, but the death horse took the boy 
and they came to the door of Barasdur’s kingdom. 
But as the sun had already gone down they could 
not enter, for no dead man may enter the dark 
kingdom during the night. For this reason no one 
is buried at night for his soul would wander about 
homeless until daybreak. 

The boy prayed to the gods: “Oh, have mercy 
and let the sun go backwards so that I may keep 
my word!”? And when he had prayed the gods 
sent him a ray of evening sunlight over the mountains 
and he knocked at the black door and called to the 
watchman to let him in. 

So he returned while the death sacrifice was being 
offered for him. His soul was at peace and sat at 
the feet of Barasdur, the dark god. 


